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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS: 


Trovels through Russia, Siberia, Poland, Aus- 
tria, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, &c. &e. 
Undertaken during the Yeurs 1822, 1823, 
und 1824, while suffering from total Blind- 
ness, and comprising an Account of the Au- 
thor's being conducted a State Prisoner from 
the Eastern Parts of Siberia. By James 
Hormanx, R.N. and K.W. 2 vols. 8vo. 

p. 791. Iendon, 1825. Whittaker. 

A.inouGu the loss of sight is the greatest of 

all privations, yet there is no class of indivi- 

duals who have lost one of the senses that 
has done so much to compensate for its ab- 
sence as the blind. Men labouring under 
this melancholy affliction have become emi- 
nent philosophers and mathematicians; we 
have blind minstrels without number; nor 
has the calamity prevented the blind irom ac- 
quiring an intimate knowledge of mechanics, 
and displaying much mgenuity in that useful 
science. We might recount many other arts 
which blind persons have not merely culti- 
vated, but in which they have distinguished 
themselves; Mr. Hiolman, however, is the first 
bind gentleman we have met with who has, 
as Byron says, quitted the— 

* easy chair, 

The toilsome way and leng long league to 

trace.’ 

It is true we have had Blin’ Tum, the bell- 
man of Dumfries, who died a few days avo, 
and had the honour of a corporate procession 
at hisfuneral. Tam was occasionally a guide 
to strangers a few miles from his native town. 
We have also had Blind Jack of Knaresho- 
rough, who escorted a gentleman all the way 
from York to the town just mentioned, point- 
ed out the gentlemen's seats on both sides of 
the road, and discovered that the head of a 
gate had been turned to where the heel was 
when Jack last felt (not saw) it. 

These are mere every-day occurrences, 
compared with the exploits of Mr. Holman. 
It is now nearly three years since we “% 
heed his Narrative of a Journey through 
France, Italy, Savoy, Germany, Holland, and 
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the Netherlands, and his singular vis//to Mount 
€suvius. The facility With which he Over- | 
“ ..% wd i, . t 
came what hitherto would have been deemed | 
an insu 


argt,! cease : . . 
peravie barrier against travelling, in- | 
duced 
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i304 him to take a wider range, and not 
‘Y fo scour Austria, Prussia, and Poland, 
ut even to penetrate into the heart of Rus- 
Si: bes car) ans Ta 
hay the wild deserts of Siberia, The nar- 
ive of his travels is now before us, and 
owever Mr. Holm: m the 
ly r. tiolman may suffer from the 
gy of one of the best faculties of the 
¥, twill be seen that he is an observant 





collect ssing more intelligence and 
i : . ° 
Yor — real information than many | 
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writers who are free from the disadvantages 
under which he labours. This is the more 
remarkable, as Mr. Holman was not deprived 
of his sight in his infancy; but the calamity 
came upon him when at the age of five and 
twenty, and was the result of a severe sick- 
ness. Then it was that, totally blind, igno- 
rant of any language but his own, and with- 
out a guide, he sought to improve his health 
and amuse himself by foreign travel. Tic 
succeeded, and found, as he assures us, in the 
desire of locomotion, ‘a new sense, a com- 
pensating principle, which, by the succession 
of objects it presents, serves to fili up the de- 
liciencies of which he would otherwise he 
sensible from the loss of the visual organ.’ 

Surprising as it must appear that a blind 
man should visit Siberia, it will appear still 
more extrgordinary that such a person should 
excite the jealousy of the Russian govern- 
ment; yet such was really the case, and, 
when Mr. Holman had reached [rkoutsk, and 
Was anxious to proceed as far as Kamschatka, 
he was prevented by an order from the em- 
peror, refusing permission to Mr. Holman to 
undertake such a journey, and expressing his 
surprise that, under such peculiar circurs- 
stances, he should have ventured on it. The 
plea was, thatif Mr. iolman should be murder- 
ed, the emperor would feel himself blameable, 
in having allowed him to proceed so far. A 
feldjager was therefore sent to conduct our 
blind traveller out of Siberia; 1n other words, 
Mr. Holman was placed in his custody as a 
state prisoner, and hurried out of the country 
to the Austrian frontier. 
mortification to Mr. Holman, and prevented 
him from remaining at Moscow, having an 
interview with the governor, and prosecuting 
his meditated journey; but, although thus 
interrupted in his career, he has given us a 
work which, whetherwe consider its contents 

r the circumstances under which it was 
Written, possesscs intense interest. It gives 
a lively picture of the places and people Mr. 
Holman encountered im his travels, and 1s 
full of entertaining anecdotes an { descriptions. 
[It is also enriched with several lithographic 
views, illustrative of tre customs and amuse- 
ments of the Pussians. 

It was on the 19th of July, 1822, 
Holman embarked on 
Ifill schooner, Capt. Courtney, for St. Pe- 
tersburzh, ‘ with the ostensible motive of visit- 
ing the Russian empire; but the real one, 


should circumstances prove propitious, of 


making a circuit of the whole world.’ A 
blind circumambulator of the globe would 
indeed be a novelty of the most striking cha- 
racter, and nothing but the unnecessary and 
arbitrary interference of the Russian govern- 
ment prevented him from attempting it. This 


This was a serious | 
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circumstance Mr. Holman happily notices, in 
an epigraph, in the title-page, from the Book 
of Genesis: ‘ The man who is the lord of the 
land spake roughly to us, and took us for 
spies of the country.’ 

On going down the river, Mr. Holman 
took the heim, and steered so well, that the 
captain afterwards permitted him to steer the 
vessel in a breeze. On the 2nd of July, our 
traveller landed at Elsimore, where the houses 
are large and well built, but the streets nar- 
row andil!l-paved. As the vessel sailed again 
the same afternoon, he had no opportunity of 
Visiting the castle of Cronberg, where the ili- 
fated Matilda was imprisoned. In the ac- 
count of the licht-house, on the island of 
Dachoo, at the entrance of the Gulf of Riga, 
we have the following singular story :-— 

‘There is a passage on each side for ship- 
ping, but the western one is the deepest and 
largest. Some years back the proprietor of 
this island, Baron — , built a house on an 
elevated situation, crowning it with an octa- 
conal tower, in which large murors of plate 
glass were disposed to reflect the light so as 
to resemble the hght-house; this room he 
occasionally caused to be illuminated, while 
the proper light-house was kept tu darkness ; 
deluded by the artifice, many vessels were 
wrecked on the coast, with the loss of num- 
bers of their crews; the cargoes were then 
scized by this monster, and appropriated to 
the gratification of his infamous cupidity. At 
length the captain of a vessel, who had been 
a sufferer in consequence, ventured to wait 
upon the baron, intendmg to upbraid him 
with his treachery: it happened that a per- 
son who had officiated in the family as a 
tutor, had experienced a fit, and was sup- 
posed to have died, so that his corpse had 
been laid out in one of the apartments of the 
castle. Into this room the baron conducted 
his vietim, and there, dreading a disclosure of 
his villanies, murdered him with an axe. 
At this juncture the supposed corpse reco- 
vered its sensibilit: and witnessed the 
cruel scene, but had the pracepee to continue 

until the inhuman monster had 

apartment, when he availed himself 

opportunity to escape to Riga, and 

gave that information which terminated in 

the wretch’s perpetual banishment amid the 
savage wilds of Siberia.’ 

At Cronstadt the ship was visited by the 
custom-house officers, who are described as a 
set of mean drunkards, who beg every article 
that takes their fancy, even to needles, thread, 
or children’s dolls. From Cronstadt Mr. 
Holman proceeded in the steam-boat to St. 
Petersburgh, where he engaged an intelligent 
Russian boy, who understood French, as ais 
interpreter :— 
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‘ It is peculiar to this country, that no one 
vunks of addressing his superior with a title 
correspondent to our Mr., but by an addition 
of his own to his father’s Christian name ;— 
fer tnstance, my father’s name being John, 
I was called James, the son of John; unless 
there be two of a name, the surname is con- 
sidered superflucus.’ 

The sympathy of others and the inquisi- 
tive mind of Mr. Holman supply him with 
that information which others obtain by ocu- 
lar investigation. Our traveller was invited 


~<- ee — 


| by the celebrated Cossack, General Yefre- 
moff. The dinner commenced with corned 
| beef, followed by sturgeon, and then by soup, 
game, &c. He says :— 

‘The novelty of our entertainment was, 
however, yet to come. A dozen strapping 
Cossacks now entered the room, and began 
to entertain us with a variety of their national 
songs, the whole singing together, but each 
taking separate parts. After this had pro- 
ceeded for a time, all on a sudden, they 
; caught up one ofour party, laid him out on 


to the consul-general’s table, and to that of! their arms, and began tossing him into the 


our ambassador; he was also introduced to 
the English club, and played a few games at 
howls, and found little difference between 
those who could and those who could not 
see. Every person has heard the anecdote of 
the eccentric Mr. Harvest, who forgot the day 
on which he was to be married: it appears 
that-he was not singular in this respect. At 
the English chapel at St. Petersburgeh,— 

*A wedding party had assembled, and 
were waiting for the clergyman, when the 
bridegroom, whispering to the bride that he 
wished to step out fer an instant, quitted the 
church. The clergyman soon made his ap- 
pearance, but the bridegroom was not to be 
found; and, after waiting for nearly two 
hours, the party were obliged to return to 
their homes without the ceremony being per- 
formed. It proved that the gentleman had 
gone out with the view cf asking an old and 
particular friend to be futher to his bride; but, 
being a broker, had unfortunately, instead of 
entering at once upon the subject of his visit, 
commenced with a point of business, which 
<0 absorbed him, as to entirely put the more 
immediate concern out of his head; so that 
he literally forgot his bide and all the pro- 
mnsed happiness he had been so near realiz- 
ing. Theceremony was, however, performed 
on the following day, to the surprise of many 
of the ladies, who declared that, after such 
neglect, they would have rejected such a 
husband tn toto.” 

Sir James Wylie, the emperor’s physician, 
and his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
Michael, treated Mr. Holman with = great 
kindness ; the latter conducted him over the 
artillery-school. Mr.H. next visited the first 
house inhabited in St. Petersburgh, by its 
founder, Peter the Great :— 

‘This interesting hut, stil im good pre- 
servation, is built of larch-wood, to which its 
great durability 1s attributed : it is, however, 
protected by a temporary buiding. It com- 
prises only three small rooms, one of which 
was the monarch’s bed-chamber. In _ the 
corner of the latter was a priest’s cloak, hang- 
ing on a peg, an image, and a censer, in- 
tended for the use of a clergyman, who per- 
forms some religious ceremony here at stated 
periods; such is the veneration in which this 
almost sacred building is held by the Rus- 
sians, who regard it as the germ from which 
their magnificent city origimated. 

‘ There is also a boat preserved under the 
same temporary roof, which was built by this 
extraordinary man: it is a kind of Dutch 
yawl, clinker built, with the head and stern 
alike, and is now ina very decayed state.’ 

Our traveller was splendidly entertained 


air, thus making him dance to the tune of 
| their song; this was repeated in succession 
with each individual, and considered a great 
compliment, which was returned by a present 
of money. It was practised upon the general 
himself, as well as his visitors. A single 
individual of our party alone escaped this 
dance in the air: he was one of the imperial 
chamberlains, and so bulky that the don 
| amateurs were actually shy of amusing them- 
' selves with his person.’ 
| Tossing in a blanket in England is a pu- 
nishment; in Russia it seems to be a com- 
'pliment. Mr. Holman relates some interest- 
ing anecdotes of General Yefremoff, who had 
risen from the ranks :— 

‘ During the retreat of the French army, 
his gallant conduct attracted so forcibly the 
attention of Murat, who commanded the 

| french cavalry, that he sent him a valuable 
| watch, accompanied by a flag of truce, with 
‘the request that it might be presented to the 
| gallant officer who commanded the Cossack 
| troops, as a mark of his esteem, for the acti- 
vity and bravery he had so often witnessed. 
What an honourable testimonial to receive 
from an enemy !’ 

Mr. Holman gives not only an interesting, 
but a good, description of St. Petersburgh, its 
palaces, churches, literary and scientific insti- 
tutions, ke. The imperial library contains 
three hundred thousand volumes, of which 
only seven thousand are in the Russian lan- 
| guage. This library is thrown open to the 
public every Tuesday. Public institutions 
are the hobby-horses of the imperial family, 
and are so conducted as to reflect the highest 
credit on their respective patrons :— 

« An instance of the truth of this remark 1s 
met with in the Foundling Hospital, under 
the immediate protection of the dowager 
empress, the extent of which is such, that no 
less than three thousand five hundred orphans 
are annually admitted. Only, however, five 
hundred of these are accommodated in the 
house, the remainder being sent into the 
country. 

‘The little pensioners are immediately 
placed in charge of a number of nurses, kept 
in the house on purpose, from whom, as they 
increase in age, they are progressively trans- 
ferred through the different departments of 
the establishment, appropriately constituted 
for their reception. 

‘The systein observed is intended to en- 
courage industry, and with this view a rou- 
| tine of active employment, accordant with 

the age of the individual, is provided, so as 
i remind one forcibly of the three first of 
Shakspeare’s seven ages. 
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‘A certain number of the girls receive 
accomplished educations, for the PUTpose of 
being sent out as governesses, including the 
French and German languages, music, dap, 
cing, &c.; and are occasionally married from, 
the institution, in which case they receive : 
small pottion from the empress. Many of 
the boys, also, are taught various languaves 
mathematics, &c.; whilé others are educated 
in the mysteries of different trades, according 
to their abilities or genius. It is from this 
source that the theatres are principally sup- 
plied with their performers. ‘ 

‘There is no distinction of religion ob 
served, except that, ifa child has not previ- 
ously been christened, it is brought Up In the 
Greek church. Every child is vaccinated ag 
soon as admitted,’ 

Among the amusements of the inhabitants 
of St. Petersburgh, are summer, wooden, and 
winter, ice hills :-— 

‘The summer hill consists of an inclined 
wooden plane, along the grooves of which 
you are launched forward from an eminence, 
in a carjust large enough to hold two persons, 
with their feet projecting on either side; the 
impetus which is acquired in the descent is 
sufficient to carry you forward for a consider- 
able distance after reaching the level. J 
ventured into the car, and found the sensation 
produced by no means disagreeable. 

‘The ice hills, used in winter, are con- 
structed upon similar principles. A woodm 
frame is first erected, and floored with slabs 
of ice, in the manner of a pavement; water ts 
then poured over it, in order that, when fro- 
zen, it may fill up the interstices, and give a 
smooth surface.’ 

‘There is a house of entertainment on the 
Peterhof road, about five versts from the city, 
named Krasnoi-Coback, or the red house, to 
which numbers of the inhabitants resort,under 
the pretext of eating a peculiar kind of pan- 
cake, named waffle, which is in the form of 
an oblong square, made in a mould, and is 
extremely light and agreeable in its flavour. 
This house has an exclusive privilege of sell- 
ing liquors duty free, which was conferred 
upon it by Peter the Great, in consequence 


there when on his way to and from C ronstadt. 
The Empress Catharine II. also passed the 
night here, on her way to Peterhof, atter a> 
suming the reins of government on the im 
prisonment of her husband. The onmgma 
house is yet standing; the business, however, 
is conducted in a more modern building, !- 
mediately adjoining to it.’ | | 
The police of St. Petersburgh 1s very stiict, 
and the officers assume various disguises -— 
‘The police regulations for preserving - 
public peace, and keeping order 1m te 
streets, are very strict, and some of them net 
a little peculiar: for instance, both the sell 
pleasing art of whistling, as well as -, 
gence in smoking, are interdicted. A friend 
of mine one day received a check as he was 
amusing himself in the former way during his 
walk. Tlow annoying such regulations must 
be to bakers’ boys and Germans,—tWe —_ 
might, in consequence, be compelled to think, 





| the latter prevented from doing so. 
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day in the street by a friend of mine, serves 
the dread entertained by the lower 
classes of getting under the power of the 
lice. As he was passing the Isaac Bridge, 
4 droshka suddenly stopped betore him, when 
the driver leaped down, and, with every 
symptom of consternation, took his passen- 
ger from off the seat of the vehicle, and laid 
him on the road; he then hastily remounted 
his box, and drove away with all possible 
epeed. The passenger had been seized with a 
when, thinking he might die, the affrighted, 
but prudent, Russian took this method of 
getting rid of him, in order to avoid the trou- 
ble and expense the police would have im- 
josed upon him, had he been found with 
the dead body.’ 

‘Among other regulations for the manage- 
ment of this city, those intended for its pro- 
tection from fire seem particularly deserving 
of notice. 

‘With a view of affording the most imme- 
diate and effectual assistance, the city is 
divided into twelve districts, in each of which 
isa lofty tower, where watchmen arestationed 
night and day, to detect the first symptom of 
fire, which is then notified to the whole, by a 
signal indicative of the quarter in which it 
has taken place; this signal is made bya flag 
in the day-time, and by means of lanterns at 
night, and is 1inmediately repeated by all the 
other quarters. 

‘At every station, engines with excellent 
horses, ready harnessed, are prepared to 
hasten, at a moment's notice, to the point of 
alarm; and, in order to insure the greatest 
promptitude, the firemen are punishable if 
they do not reach the spot within twenty 
minutes, however distant its situation may 
be. 

‘In order to render the firemen more ex- 
pert in their assistance to the unfortunate 
inmates of the burning house, they are regu- 
larly trained in a very singular exercise. A 
lofty pole, with a platform near its top, is 
erected at the height of about the fourth floor 
ofa large house, and ascended by means of 
ladders: the firemen are practised in des- 
cending from this platform with the assistance 
of plain ropes and rope ladders. The most 
singular part of the exercise is, that they are 
required to precipitate themselves from the 
platform ; every precaution, however, being 
taken to prevent injury, as by placing beneath 
 sail-cloth suspended by poles, with feather- 
beds, hay, straw, and soft substances under it. 
Even the officers themselves are not exempt 
irom this exercise,’ ‘ 


to instance 


i r ’ . , 
Mr. Holman gives an account of the state 
society go St. Petersburgh, with the bap- 
tisma]) . = 1. £ 4 
inal, Marriage, and funeral customs :— 
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of the deceased follow, with their heads un- | 


Phis custom of making bridal presents is , 


certainly hot peculiar to the Russians; but, 
peThaps, there is no part of the world where 
. is carried to a greater extent. Amongst the 
mea nobility, immense sums are often thus 
expended. 

married Prince Galitzin, about two years 
3 , the picture-gallery of her father’s palace 
- sud to have been crowded with articles 
urnishs d on the occasion, so as to have re- 
‘embdled a bazaar. Am mgst others, were 
of the richest shawls, a 


‘ rey 
NHiMense numbers 


When the Countess Strogonoff 


silver dressing-table, basin, and ewer, with 
a profusion ot perfumeries and other ma/erie/ 


{ 3 r 
most solemn vocal and instrumental music ; 


this part 


for the toilet; and of shoes alone, there were | 


no less than five hundred 
reputed to have cost halfa million of roubles. 

‘[ may here take the opportunity of re- 
marking, that marriage in Russia gives the 
husband no control over his wife's property: 
at her death, she can dispose of it as she 
pleases. Nor does this merely affect her own 
inheritance; her husband can thus vest in 
her any part, or the whole, of his own pro- 
perty, and cheat his creditors with impunity.’ 

The funeral ceremony in Russia 1s very 
imposing :— 

‘For some days after death, the body is 
exposed in state in the chief apartment of the 
house, surrounded by all the paraphernalia 
adapted for the occasion. A train of servants, 
in deep mourning, usher you through suites 
of apartments hung with funeral livery, and 
lighted by wax candles. At length you 
reach the apartment where the body hes, 
extended on the state bed, in a splendid 
coffin, covered with crimson velvet; the 
escutcheon placed at the foot, and a superbly 
decorated canopy at the head ofthe bed ; the 
whole bed, as well as various parts of the 
walls of the room, which are hung with black 
drapery, are illuminated with immense wax 
flambeaux, while a number of priests are In 
attendance, who offer up constant prayers for 
the soul of the deceased. 

‘The corpse itself is attired in its best cloth- 
ing, Orin an expensive substitute for it; or, 
if the individual held any situation under go- 
vernment, in his appropriate uniform. This 
custom led to a singular occurrence on the 
decease of the late General Alabief. After 
his iaterment, a bill of thirty thousand rou- 
bles was missing; suspicion fell upon his 
secretary, who was threatened with a prosecu- 
tion, unless it was reproduced. Unahle to 
account for the deficiency, the idea atlength 
occurred to him, that the paper might have 
been buried with his master; the coffin was 
opened, and the bill found safe in the gene- 
ral’s pocket ! 

‘On the day of the funeral, the streets 
through which it passes are strewed with 
cypress-leaves. The coffin, with its lid on, 
but as yet unsecured, is placed on a rich car, 
with the canopy before mentioned over it, 
supported by six wooden pillars, and carried 
by men in deep mourning. The procession 


now marches slowly towards the church, pre- | 


. ’ 
ceded by numerous choristers, who chant, as 


it advances, the most affecting and solemn | 
an im- | 


Succeeding to these come 
mense number of priests, attired in their 
ieal robes. Behind the car, the relatives 
covered: such as are military men, In full uni- 
form ; or, if they hold situations at court, in 


their richest court-dresses. Ladies trequently 


join in the procession, some on foot, others 
in carriages: and the carriages of the rela- 
tives bring up the rear. 

‘ Having entered the church, the 
placed on a bier, with the canopy over it : 
the lid is removed, and the relative 
tendants take their stations on ea hy 
pravet snow comine nce, acc tMipani uo Us 


cothin 1s 


pairs —the whole | 





| 
i 





of the ceremony continuing for not 
less than two hours. At its conclusion, the 
father confessor of the deceased reads aloud 
the contents of a scroll of paper, consi sting of 
a pardon for his sins, and which is then, 
together with a piece of money, placed in the 
hand of the departed Christian. These may 
be considered as his passports into the other 
world. 

‘The mourners and other attendants now, 
one by one, take their final leave of their de- 
parted relative and friend, by embracing his 
corpse; the lid is then secured, and the cotfin 
once more placed on the car, for the purpose 
of being conveyed to its last earthly habita- 
tion—the family vault. The company now 
enter their carriages, and return to the house 
of the deceased, where a splendid enterta:.:- 
ment is provided for them. 

‘It will readily be conceived that the ex- 
penses attending such a funeral must be very 
considerable. In the instance of Prince 
Plata-Zauboff, who was lately buried at 
the Strelna monastery, they are said to have 
amounted to nearly a hundred thousand 
roubles ; and the canopy used at the death 
of Madame Narishkin alone cost six thousand 
roubles. 

‘It is customary in Russia, on the anni- 
versaries of the death of any respected rela- 
tive, to make a solemn visit to his tomb.’ 
(To be continued) 





Origines ; or, Remarks on the Origin of sex - 
rul Empires, States, and Cities. By the 
RKicur Hon. Sin W. Drumsonp. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 913. London, 1624 and 1825. 
Baldwin. 





Ranrry, indeed, have we met with a work 
displaying so much erudition as the Orizines. 
| The author 1s a gentleman who takes nothing 


| 
' 
} 
on trust that can be elucidated by investiga- 
| 


tion; he is one of those ardent inquirers who 
‘will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre.’ 

Every one who reads his book and makes a 
candid estimate of it, must be convinced that 
Sir William Drummond, in his inquiries, is 
more anxious to seek a confirmation of exist- 
ing opinions than arguments in favour of 
scepticisin ; at least, such is our opinion, as 
far as we can judge from the work before us, 
which does not contain anything that ong 
'to give offence to the strictest theologian, 
though we doubt not some, who pin their 
faith on the sleeves of others, may atfect to 
quarrel with it. There is, as Sir William 
Drummond well observes, ‘a mental plea- 
sure, which, though few avow, yet many feel, 
{in contemplating remote events o! j 
| known, embellished by fancy and amplified 
by exaggeration.” A lady, whose acquaint- 
/ ance with high life was superior to her sertp- 
i tural knowledge, 1s said to have been quite 
| delizhted with the Old Testament, unt: she 
| learned it was nota work of fiction ; and there 
j are, no doubt, many persons who searcely 

truth where fiction 1s 
» must ultimately 


e better 





obscurely 


to know the 


i desire 
' more pleasing ; but, as trut 
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Sir W. Drummond divides his work into 
four books: the first three treat severally of 
the origin of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
empires, and the empire of Iran; the fourth 
book 1s devoted to et. In the course of 
the author’s investigation, nothing perhaps is 
more remarkable than the way in which he 
strips many nations of their extravagant 
claims to remote antiquity, which he does 
very satisfactorily. Ii is, however, the case 
with the Origines, as with some other works, 
that no extract, or even analvsis, however ju- 
diciously executed, will either do justice to 
the author, or afford a fair criterion by which 
the reader may judge of the work. In this 
respect, we find ourselves as much at a loss 
in noticing the volumes before us, as we 
should do in reviewing a work whose prin- 
cial merit rested on its graphic excellence. 
These difficulties shall not deter us from of- 
fering a few extracts and remarks; no com- 
ment, however, can do justice to the patient 
investigation, industrious research, deep 
knowledge, and acuteness, which the author 
displays in his truly valuable enquiries. 
Cobbett complains of the size of London (but 
of what has ~ not complained), and calls it 
‘the ‘wen;’ although it appears that Babylon 
was much larger, according to the account of 
Sir W. Drummond, who is not apt to err in 
his statements. He says :—- 

‘The walls of Babylon formed a square ; 
and each side of this square, if we follow He- 
todotus, was 120 (short) stadia, or seven miles 
and a half in length. According to Diodo- 
rus Siculus, a vacant space of two plethra was 
left between the walls and the city, and we 
may therefore reckon the distance between 
them at 240 feet. Consequently, each side 
of the square, formed by the city itself, ex- 
tended seven English miles, three furlongs, 
and one hundred and eighty feet ; and this was 
also the length of each of the fifty streets, of 
which one half crossed the other at right an- 
gles, and divided the city into 625 squares, 
which were laid out in gardens. To this ge- 
neral plan of Babylon we must make some 
exceptions, and allow for the space occupied 
by the Euphrates, as well as for the enclo- 
sures, in which the temple of Belus, the 
hanging-gardens, and the reyal palaces, were 
situated. The river, according to Strabo, was 
one stadium in breadth; and this stadium I 
should suppose to have been that of 435 
English feet, equal to the 34th part of a para- 
sanga, because Mr. Rich states the breadth of 
the Euphrates at Helle to be 450 feet; and 
this must have been very near the part of the 
river indicated by Strabo. It is indeed said 
by Diodorus Siculus, that the length of the 
bridge over the narrowest part of the river 
amounted to five studia; but tus bridge was 
probably constructed on account of the an- 
nual inundations, before the channei of the 
Euphrates was confined by walls of brick, 
and before the superabundant waters were 
conveyed away by innumerable canals. Each 
side of the square enclosure, in which the 
western palace stood, is said, by Diodorus, to 
have been fifteen stadia in length; and as 
both this historian and Strabo, when they 
speak of measures of distance at Babylon, 
seein to have reckoned by the stadium of 435 





Sa 


feet, or the 34th part of a purasanga, each | 
side of the exterior wall would measure near- 
ly a mile anda quarter. But, with all these 
deductions, the capital of Chaldea must have 
contained many more houses than London, 
which is the largest city of modern Europe ; 
and, as Herodotus mentions that the houses 
were generally three or four stories high, we 
must suppose the existence of an immense 
population, which had grown to its height af- 
ter the lapse of many ages, and which em- 
ployed the industry and consumed the pro- 
duce of many provinces.’ 

Sir William Drummond, in treating on the 
building of the tower of Babel, brings much 
reasoning to show that this impious attempt 
could not have been made within a century 
after the deluge, but in the time of Abram ; 
and that the site of the tower was in the 
neighbourhood of Ur. The desolation occa- 
sioned by the flood, the long time that must 
have elapsed before the world was sufficient- 
ly settled, or even populous enough, for such 
an attempt, the improbability that Noah would 
sanction an undertaking as impious as It was 
foolish, and the want of all allusion to the de- 
luge by those who built the tower of Babel, 
are so many proofs that it could not have been 
within a century after the flood. Our author 
says !— . 

‘Vifty years after the flood, the world must 
have been a mighty wilderness—the plains 
full of marshes, and the hills covered with fo- 
rests. Noach may have cleared a few fields, 
where he planted his vines ; his sons may 
have done the same; but the progress of cul- 
tivation must have been gradual; and, under 
such circumstances, the increase of population 
must have been slow. Itis then rather diffi- 


cult to believe, upon the authority of chrono- | 


logers and commentators, for the bible says 
no such thing, that, about one century after 


the flood, the descendants of Noach not only 
built the cities of Erech, Accad, Calneh, Ni- 





= =. 
ans among the Greeks; and for Many age 
and long after the establishment of regal 
medical schools, their success continued a 
diminished. Of the ignorance of these quacks 
and impostors abundance of proofs may be 
found in the writings of Pausanias, Piutare?, 
Philostratus, and Aristides; and since their 
defective knowledge was so apparent in later 
times, it would be idle to suppose that they 
possessed more skill in remoter ages. The 
first regular school of medicine in Europe 
was established by Pythagoras, at Crotona 
Alemzxon, who, by the dissection of animals 
brought comparative anatomy to the aid of 
his science ; and Democides, the celebrated 
hysician of Darius, were both of this school, 
he yet more cclebrated school of Cos was 
founded by Ilippocrates, who, according to 
Celsus, was instructed by Democritus in the 
medical art. low far, then, the knowledge 
of the two founders of these two schools might 
have been derived from the Egyptians, | 
leave to be considered by those who reflect 
on the many years passed both by Pythago- 
ras and Democritus, in Egypt. One thing, 
however, is certain. No human bodies had 
ever been dissected by any Greek physician, 
so late as the time of Aristotle, since that 
phiiosopher (Ilist. Animal. L. 1. c. 16.) ad- 
mits, that the internal structure of the hu- 
man frame was chieily known by the aid of 
comparative anatomy. Jferophilus and Era- 
sistratus were the first Greck anatomists who 
dissected human boc*es; and these physi- 
cians were both well advanced in life before 
they commenced their anatomical studies at 
Alexandria, under the reign of Ptolomy So- 
ter. But this prince would have hardly per- 
mitted the introduction of such a custom, had 
it been as repugnant to the feelings of hisnew 
subjects, as it was to those of the Greeks. 
May we not thence argue, that the Egyptians 
had no prejudices on this subject? May we 
not even suspect, that the dissection of human 


neveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and the great city | bodies had been practised in Egypt before 


of Resen; but began to construct a tower of 
such vast dimensions, that they proposed it 
should reach to heaven. The sacred histo- 
rian tells us, that the descendants of Noach 


| 


the time of Ptolemy Soter? 

‘It has, however, been argued, that the 
customs of the Egyptians were as hostile to 
the practice of anatomy as those of the Greeks. 





built all these cities, and that Babel was the | In a country where the bodies of the dead 
beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom; but he as- | were embalmed with so much religious care, 
signs no date to the foundation either of the | the practice of dissecting them, it is observed, 


kingdom or of the cities.’ 
We shall not follow our ingenious author 
through his erudite investigations, for, to some 


ciently attractive; to those, however, who 
are fond of biblical and antiquarian inquiries, 
we strongly recommend the Origines, and 


could hardly have been permitted. Even the 
embalmer who was employed to open the 
body of the deceased was, if we believe Dio- 


and was compelled to fly for his life, after 
having performed an operation enjoined by 
the laws and sanctioned by the religion of the 


‘ 
| 
a : ‘ ; : : : 
of our readers, the subject would not be sufh- | dorus Siculus, considered with abhorrence, 

: | 

| 

| 

| 


shall conclude with an extract froin the au- 
thor’s remarks on the sciences of medicine 
and anatomy, as practised among the Egyp- 
tlans :— 


country. a 
‘To this last statement I am not inclined 

to give much credit. The embalmer, accord- 

ing to Porphyry, proceeded in his business 


‘Whether the Egyptians or the Greeks | without molestation, opened the body of the 


were the first who dissected human,bodies, 
and could consequently first claim an ac- 
quaintance with anatomy, is a question which 
has, I believe, been generally decided in fa- 
your of thelatter. The justice of this decision, 
however, appears to me to be very doubttul. 
The priests, who pretended to be descended 
from AEsculapius, and were thence called 
Asclepiades, were the most ancient physici- 


| defunct, took out the entrails, placed them in 
a chest, and, after having offered a prayer t0 
the sun, threw the chest into the Nile. Dio- 
dorus says, that the embalmer was assaile 
with stones, as he fled from the house where 
he had performed his duty. The practice 0 
‘embalming could scarcely have existed for 
| many ages ina country where it was the cus- 
'tom to stone the embalmer. 
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‘ The Egyptians were in the habit of plac- 
ing dead bodies in the catacombs made to re- 
ceive them in the caverns on the western side 
of the Nile; and the Greek muthos, with re- 
gard to Charon and the passage of the Styx, 
has been thence ingemiously explained by 
Diodorus. Some writers have contended, 
from the care taken to preserve the mummies, 
and from the belicf in the soul’s return to in- 
habit its material mould, that the dissection 
of human bodies could never have been al- 
lowed by the laws, nor reconciled to the reli- 
gious notions of the Egyptians. It is, how- 
ever, quite clear, from the evidence of Dio- 
dorus himself, that many dead bodies were 
never placed in the catacombs 5 and it is 
quite impossible to believe, as that historian 
says, that they were placed upright against 
the walls in the houses of those who ought to 
have buried them. May we not suspect, that 
some of these unsepulchred bodies were oc- 
easionally submitted to the operation of the 
dissecting-knife ? 

‘There existed no law, as far as I know, 
which prohibited the practice of dissection in 
Egypt. On the contrary, this practice is said 
to have been encouraged, not only by the au- 
thority, but by the example of the kings. 
This fact is distinctly stated by Pliny (L. 19). 
It is in vain, that M. Goguet would have 
these kings to have been the Ptolemies. No 
one ever heard of any of the Ptolemies hold- 
ing the dissecting-knife ; and Pliny clearly 
intimates that the kings of whom he speaks 
had themselves dissected dead bodies for ana- 
tomical purposes. We have already seen, 
that two Pharaohs, Nechepsus and Athothis, 
were medical practitioners ; and that the lat- 
ter, as Manetho affirms, wrote books on ana- 
tomy. 

‘Upon the whole, then, I am inclined to 
think, that Herophilus and Erasistratus either 
found or revived the practice of dissecting 
dead bodies in Egypt. . 

_* There is another circumstance which me- 
nts attention. The anatomical skill shown 
by Homer has often excited the admiration of 
his readers. In fact, this great poct seems to 
have known more of anatomy than many of 
the most famous physicians who flourished 
several centuries after his time. An idea 
may be formed of the gross ignorance of the 
physicians of Greece before Iferophilus, 
when it is recollected that he was the first 
among them who traced the nerves to the 
brain and medulla; and that even he knew 
so little of the internal structure of the human 
frame, as to believe that the veins have their 
Origin in the liver. 

* M. Goguet accounts for Homer's know- 
ledge of anatomy, by supposing the dissection 
lhe bodies to have been practised by 
But 7 pang of his time in Asia Minor. 
the to earned president might have made 
sinless A acrggeae with regard to the phy- 
that Hom “gypt. He might have recollected 

al aoe oak according to Diodorus Siculus, 
tiated — Y visited Egypt, but had been ini- 
on lle oe mysteries in that coun- 
the Pm Bors: it also have remembered that 

Mivetians. € ey the medical skill of the 
of the koe is silent with regard to that 

itauty of Asia Minor. 





Fairy Favours, and other Tales. By E. F. D. 
small 8vo. pp. 256. London, 1825. Cole. 
Tus is an interesting little book for youth, 
consisting of some dozen tales of a mixed 
character, fraught with good sense and writ- 
ten in a plain unaffected style. They incul- 
cate good morals, may with safety be put into 
the hands of children, and therefore merit the 
attention of heads of families. We shall se- 

lect an example or two :— 

‘The Beetle and the Spider —“ How hard 
it is,” said a young beetle to his mother, 
‘“that we should be obliged to lead such a 
dismal life, always creeping about in holes 
and corners, whilst other creatures are enjoy- 
ing their liberty in open sunshine. Why 
need we hide ourselves? Have we not a 
right, as well as others, to a place in the 
world ?” 

‘“ Certainly, my child,” replicd his mo- 
ther, “ and we have a place in it; but it is 
neither pleasant nor safe for us to be much 
abroad in the open day.” 

‘Why is it not safe?” said the young 
one. 

«« Because, although very harmless in our 
nature, we arc unfortunately, to the ignorant 
part of mankind, disagreeable in our appear- 
ance; and, notwithstanding there is room 
enough for all, yet many are so cruel as to 
deprive us of life, because they do not like to 
look at us.” 

‘«“Tiow is that possible?” said the young 
insect. 
our form is neatness itself, and what can he 
more beautiful than our bright shining coat of 
purple and black ?” 

‘“ Tt is all very true,” observed the mo- 
ther, “‘but those who have not eyes to see our 
beauty, think us ill-looking : however, it is 
of little consequence, for our inclinations are 
so well suited for our security, that we never 
care to fly about till late in the evening, or in 
the twilight, of a fine summer’s night, when 
we can enjoy ourselves without fear of mo- 
lestation. Nor can I imagine how you came 
to differ so much from the rest of your spe- 
cies, as to wish to be gadding abroad at any 
other time.” 

‘<< } should not have thought about it,” 


replied the little beetle, “if 1 had not seen | 


that monster, the Spider, so frightful, and so 
wicked in his nature, in a situation the most 
conspicuous, making the fairest flowers in the 
garden support his mischief, and daily de- 
stroying numbers of innocent insects. Is it 
not provoking to see this sanguinary wretch 
carrying on his trade in the face of day, and 
in the sight of every one, whilst I forsooth 
dare not show myself?” 

‘“* Before you complain, recollect, my 
child, that the station he occupies is as free 
for you as for him, if you choose to expose 
yourself to the same danger; for, depend 
upon it, he will not remain there long in 
safety.”’ 

‘Here the conversation ended—the old 
Beetle travelled on to her retreat, and the 
young one stayed to watch the motions of the 
Spider. 

* When he returned home he gave his mo- 
ther an account of the number of flios that 
had been caught and destroyed. 


Surely they cannot think us ugly; | 


‘“Tt is a sad thing,” said she, “‘ to see the 
evils which we cannot prevent; but it is of 
no use to spend all our time in watching and 
grieving over them.” 

‘ The next day the young Beetle was again 
at his post, and upon his return observed to 
his mother, that he was more convinced than 
ever, how foolish it was to dream away their 
lives in a dark hole. ‘ The Spider 1s still 
undisturbed, and likely to remain so: he has 
spread another web, twice as large as the one 
he made yesterday, and swung it right across 
the gravel walk; and there he sits in the 
middle of it, and I dare say thinks himself 
the king of the garden. Why should not I 
endeavour to take a station equally high? I 
can climb the rose-tree close by, and that, 
you know, will be above him.” 

«+ Wait till the morrow,” said the mother; 
“wo shall see if his pride will not have a 
fall.” 

‘«¢ Ah, mother,” said the young one, “ you 
have prophesied that so often; but, as you 
say, we shall see.” 

‘The next day, while on their way, the 
young one described the beauty of the place, 
and the pleasantness of the situation. 

““ And surely,” observed the little insect, 
* while such a tyrant remains in security, 
there can be no danger for such harmless 
creatures as we are.” 

‘By this time they had arrived within sight 
of the Spider’s domain, but saw no signs of 
him, or his web, when, approaching the tree, 
on which he had lately suspended his snares, 
and preparing to climb, the young Beetle was 
struck with terror, on seeing the mangled re- 
mains of the voracious insect crushed in the 
| pata. 

‘This was suffictent—the old Beetle for- 
bore to make any farther reflections, than 
just to observe, that the Spider might have 
continued in the way and station for which 
he was designed till a much longer period, 
but that he had obtruded himself upon the 
notice of those to whom the path properly be- 
longed. 

‘Thus saying, she ceased, for she knew 
that, when conviction took place, it was need- 
less to read long lectures. So they returned 
to their habitation, and from this time the 
young one was satisfied with that obscurity 
by which safety was best insured.’ 

The following is the beginving of a story, 
entitled Toys not Trifles :— 

‘“ Qh mother ;” cried Jane, coming has- 
tily into the room, “my aunt has made me 
such a present! guess whatit is!” “A new 
bonnet,” said mama. “A thousand times 
better,” cried Jane; “* but I am sure you 
will never guess; so I had better show you 
at once.” — Saying which, she displayed a 
rich gold waich, with chain and seals of 
equal value. ‘ I chose it myself,” continued 
Jane; “ it cost a great deal of money, but [ 
am sure I do not know how much. My 
aunt told me several times to take which I 
liked best; but I am afraid you don’t think 
it is pretty,” said the little girl, observing that 
her mother looked serious. ‘“‘ Indeed, my 
dear, I do think it very pretty, and give you 





| much credit for your taste: the only objec- 
ition I have to it is, thatit is much too fine 
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for one in your station. 


ber, that as our washerwoman’s little girl was | 
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Don’t vou remem-| And her eye of blue did more brightly break 


Through the blue-bell that strove to shade it. 


passing along, you observed how foolish it | One evening I left her asleep in her smiles, 


was for her to wear a sash. 


Now there is | 


And walked through the mountains, lonely ; 


| 


. . > | , , sling ‘ ’ 
nothing more absurd in a washerwoman’s|I was far from my darling, ah. many long 


daughter wearing a sash, than insome trades- 
mens’ daughters wearing so costly an orna- 
ment as you are In possession of. Remem- 
ber, I do not object to the trinket, but to the 
expensiveness of its decorations.” 

‘Jane appeared much disturbed by her 
mother’s observations: “ But,” said she, 
** when I am nicely dressed, I might wear it; 
and then the people would not know that I 
am only a tradesman’s daughter.” ‘“ Fine 
dress and rich ornaments are too common for 
any one now to be distinguished by them,” 
said her mother; “ still I hope, if it were not 
so, you would have more sense than to wish 
to pass for what you are not. Few but those 
who practise the deception can imagine the 
mortification that belongs to it; and nothing 
is really so creditable as to have only what is 
suitable to one’s station. 
article of finery, your aunt has considered 
what would please rather than what is pro- 
per; so return it with thanks, and tell her 
the reason why you would prefer a plainer 
one,” 

‘“Or suppose, mother,” said Jane, who 


did-not like to part with her fine watch, “ that. 


I keep it by me, and do not wear it: only 
just let me show it to my schoolfellows, and 
then I will put it away.” 

***7 think that would be very foolish—a 
watch is too useful an article to lay by : be- 
sides, that would not satisfy you; people se’s 


In giving you this | 


miles, 
Aud I thought of her, and her only ; 
‘She darkened my path like a troubled dream, 
In that solitude far and drear; 
1 spoke to my child! but she did not seem 
To bearken with human ear: 


‘She only looked with a dead dead eye, 

And a wan wan clieek of sorrow— 
I knew her Feteh! she was called to die, 

And she died upon the morrow.’ 3 

The third and last tale is entitled John 
Doe, a name with which authors are too fre- 
quently acquainted ; the John Doe of parch- 
ment notoriety is, however, not the one al- 
luded to in the tale, who is the captain of a 
body of Whiteboys. 

John Doe, or rather Henry Kavanagh, is a 








young and spirited Irishman, who is deceived 
by the machinations of a villain of the name 
of Purcell, a tithe-proctor. This demon in 
human shape, on the faith of a written pro- 
mise of marriaye, seduces Cauthleen, Kava- 
nagh’s sister, gets him proscribed, and seizes 
on his little paternal estate. This breaks 
the heart of the mother, and Kavanagh, 
who had previously formed an attachment 


‘to Mary Grace, the daughter of a rich 


attorney, is driven from the country. Pur- 
cell soon gets tired of Cauthleen, whose 
character is beautifully drawn, and casts 


‘her, “like a loathsome weed, away,” hay- 


dom care for fine things which they cannct | 


display : and, as to showirg it to your school- 
fellows, depend upon it they will not like 
you the better for possessing what it is not in 
their power to obtain.”’ 


_— 
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TALES. BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 
(Concluded from p. 247.) 
Tite second tale in this work, which is said 


tu be written by Mr, Banim, the author of | 4. 
| hands. 


the Celt’s Paradise, and some other poeins, 
ond a friend, is entitled the Fetches. 
a very interesting tale, and embodies muny 
of the traditions of the country; we have. 
however, no room for an analysis of it, nor 
for more than one extract, a poetical One i— 


6 ony . : ¥ 
ite mother died when the child was born, 
And left me her baby to keep ; 
I] rocked its cradle the night and morn, 


Or, silent, hung o’er it to weep. 
ator > 2 . . . 
Pwas a sickly child through its infancy, 
Its cheeks were so ashy pale ; 
Tillit broke from my arms to walk in glee, 
Outin the sharp fresh gale. 


* And then my little girl grew stronz, 
And langhed the hours away ; 

Or sung me the merry lark’s mountain song, 
Which he taught her at break of day. 


, When she wreathed her hair in thicket bowers, 
With the Ledge-rose and hare-bell blue, 

I called her my May, in her crown of flowers, 
And her smile so soft and new. 


‘ 
And the rose I thought never shamed her 
cheek, 
But rosy and resie: made it ; 


ing first got possession of the written pro- 
mise he had made to marry her. The modest 
sweetness of Cauthleen is finely contrasted 


_with the ruffianly violence of Purcell, when 


Itis | 


he comes home one night, determined to 
quarrel with her and demand it. After ask- 
ing for it more than once, he repeats his de- 
mand, and asks if she has sent it to an at- 
tornev: this she demes :— 

‘Where is it then, woman?” he asked, 
stamping, and holding out his clenched 
At this moment Cauthleen drew a 
handkerchief from her bosom, and a crumpled 
slip of paper fell on the carpet. One glance 
of Purcell’s eve recognised the long-sought 
document, and he was stooping to pick it 
up, but Cauthleen hastily anticipated him, 
snatched it, and restered it to her bosom. 

‘Til have it, by Heaven!’ exclaimed 
Purcell, stooping towards her; but Cauthleen, 
starting up, rushed into a corner, and there 
again kneeling, addressed him,— 

‘“ Do not, do not, Purcell!” she said ; 
“ T'll give it to you when you hear me—to- 
morrow, when you hear me calmly, ll give 
it to you.u—Do not,” raising her voice, and 
wringing her hands as he approached—‘* for 
the love of that Heaven whose love we have 
both missed !” 

‘© So” resumed Purcell, now standing 
over her, “ you had it about you at the very 
time I asked for it, and you would not let 
me see it!” 

© You should not be angry with me for 
that, Stephen; Ill tell you about it—when 
you are away from me, and that I am quite 
alo ne 11) the world, | draw out that paper, 








_ 








a 
and read it over and over, and kiss jt, and 
cry over it, and lay it on my heart—'tis m 
only hope—and, if there is any, my only 
shadow of excuse to myself and before Gog 

‘“* Nonsense !—trash !—folly !—give it into 
my hand this moment!”’—and he caught her 
by the wrists. 

‘And sometimes, Stephen,” she ran on 
out of breath, blinded in tears, and strug. 
gling with him— 

‘“* Sometimes I steal up with it to the 
cradle where our last and only boy lies sleep- 
ing—the rest were taken from us, one by one 
for a judgment—we deserved that curse— 
and there I kneel down by the infant's side, 
and ask him, in a voice that would not wake 
a bird, to look at it, and understand it, and 
see that he is not entirely the child of shame, 
and that his mother is not entirely the guilty 
creature they will tell him she is,.’” 

Purcell knocks the poor creature down, 
gets the paper, and burns it. The Tuffian, 
who had fixed his mind on Mary Grace, turns 
poor Cauthleen and his and her child into 
the street :— 

‘“Teave my house,” he added, after a 
moment’s pause; “* you and your brat to- 
gether. Leave it this instant!” 

‘« T will,” muttered Cauthleen: “I in- 
tended to do it.” She rushed through a 
door, and returned with the infant on her 
arm. 

‘“The night draws on, Purcell,” Cauth- 
leen continued, ‘‘ and it was just in such a 
night you sent my mother from our own old 
home, that, in her agony and sickness too, 
the cold blast might deal on her. [ leave 
you, praying that it may so deal on me. 
My mother cursed you as she went; I pray 
to have that curse remembered! and I add 
mine! take both, Purcell—the mother’s first 
—the daughter's last. May they cling to 
you |” 

‘Flaving spoken these words, Cauthleen 
caught closer in her arms the wretch they 
encircled, and, bare-headed and unmantled, 
rushed out of the house of crime. After an 
instant’s lapse, Purcell heard her wild and 
already distant scream mingling with the 
wail of her baby, and the bitter gust of the 
cold winter night.’ 

Asa barto Purcell’s getting Mary Grace, 
she is enamoured.of Lieutenant Howard, 
who commands a party of military in Clon- 
mell; he therefore endeavours to induce 
Mullins, one of the Whiteboys, to assassinate 
Howard, and plans the abduction of Mary 
Grace by Mullins and his own tenants. - 
attempt to murder Howard 13 prevented by 
the villain being shot at the moment by a 
stranger of the name of Sullivan, who per 
suades Howard not to go to Mr. Graces, 
whither he was proceeding, but to return ap 
let him take a note of apology. He - 
so; but where to write the note? geet 
proposes going to the next house, ¥ - 
1s Purcell’s :— 

‘« Neyer!” cried Sullivan, alm 
scream, and while he stamped his I 
the sward. 

‘““ And why so, \ 
coolly ; for he began to tire of tl 
linpatience of the young person s Te 
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é Sullivan changing rapidly into a deeper 
tone, and almost speaking through his clench- 
‘i teeth, went on.— Never, I say, but in 
y fiance, shall my foot rest on this threshold ; 
sn shall I darken his door, but when I 
pro as the shadow of death and destruc- 
gon might come, to darken it for ever. 

Howard wishes to know the cause of Sul- 
livan’s hate :— 

‘“ The particulars would be a long story. 
Privately he stirred up the wretched and 
ignorant people around him to. resist rack- 
cents that he throve by as privately exacting. 
When he got them involved by his agents, 
he informed against them, running their blood 
into money. Those who held lands on rea- 
sonable terms he thus contrived to turn 
adrift on this world, or launch into the next, 
bidding for the vacant land himself, and then 
letting it, at tenfold its value, to starving 
creatures, who, though they sweated like the 
heasts of the field, which they do, could not 
meet their rent-day. There was one family 
in particular—but come, captain, let us 
push on to the light;—I delay you” 

‘“ By no means, you have rather inte- 
rested me; there was, you say, a particular 
family ?” 

‘There was. A mother, and a son and 
daughter, and an old grandfather: the father 
was long dead. Purcell, by his underhand 
practices, ensnared the son, a lad of eigh- 
teen or nineteen, in nightly combinations ; 
then he arraigned him before the landlord ; 
and then, for their lease was expired, son 
and all were turned out of their home, the 
old man and all; all, except the daughter.” 

‘“ And what became of her ?”’ 

‘Villain! eternally damned villain!” 
exclaimed Sullivan in another burst, and 
while his youthful face and figure took a 
stetn and formidable appearance ; ‘ what 
became of her? He had trod her down 
beforehand,—seduced her, and she went 
with him into his house. She left her sick 
mother, and her ould grandtather, on the 
field before their own door, and turned to 
the menial hearth of him who—pardon me— 
the night wears—we walk too slow.” 

‘“ Pray continue; what of the rest of 
this poor family ?” 

‘The narrator, touched perhaps as well by 
Howard's evident sympathy, as by the sub- 
ject he was about to enter on, answered in a 
broken voice— 

‘The mother, as I said, was ill: she 
could get no farther than the ridge that gave 
her a last look of her ould cottage. She 
sat there tilt night came on "T'was a bad 
night—and—she died in it,” he added, with 
4 voice scarcely audible. 

a Dreadful !—and the son?” 

The wretched son was not then at 
home. He returned with an oath to revenge 
his poor mother. Purcell gained information 
of his purpose, and, at the head of a body of 
soldiers, hunted him through the country. 
In the horth the boy escaped him; and there, 
its believed, took shipping for America.” 

Sullivan, who our readers will find no 
“ifficulty in Supposing to be Kavanah, gets 
ve Rote written in a cabin, takes it to the 


—_- ~~ oe 


night. 





house } 
Puse, Is admitted, and invited to stop all 


: While there, the attack is made by 
Purcell and his party to carry off Mary 


Grace. Sullivan, whom Mary had by this 
time recognised as Kavanah, advises resis- 
tance, and attempts to shoot Purcell, whom 


he recognized through the keyhole, but 
misses him. Mary is carried off, together 
with her father, a Mr. Somers, and Kava- 
nah. We cannot follow them through the 
scenes they pass, and shall merely state, 
that when Howard hears of the abduction 
he musters his men, and goes in search of 
them. The party are led to a cottage where 
there is an old man, who commands Purcell 
to let go the hand of Mary Grace. Pur- 
cell insists on Mr. Somers, a clergyman, to 
marry them, but he refuses, and then calls 
on Tackem, an unpriucipled priest; but he 
is deterred, partly from the illegality of the 
act, and from a promise of Mr. Grace to 
give him more money than he would get by 
the job. Purcell, thus bafHed, is on the point 
of carrying off Mary, and punishing the re- 
fractory priests, when the old man ex- 
claims,—** Stand out, grandson! Harry Ka- 
vanah, stand out!’ Then Kavanah stood 
forth without disguise, and was hailed by the 
whole party. Ile blew a horn, and was 
soon surrounded by an overpowering force, 
wearing loose blue coats, and strongly armed, 
They attacked Purcell’s party, and some 
were killed on both sides, but he escaped. 
Purcell now applied to Howard tor as- 
sistance; but, wishing to sneak away, and 
exciting some suspicion, is dragged forward 
more like a prisoner than a fallen comba- 
tant. 





Hioward came up with Kavanah’s | 


; 


party, and learnt that he had rescued Mary ' 


from Purcell and his party. 
avowed himself to be John Doe: 

‘ While speaking these words he engaged 
his hands in unbuttoning the close frock 
that we have described as fitting tight to his 
figure; and when he had ended, Kavanah, 





Kavanah now | 


The soldiers, taken at surprise, and their arms 
shouldered, made little or no resistance; in 
the midst of the smoke and flash and explo- 
sion of the unexpected volley 
them, every man in the line found himself in 
the sudden gripe of at least three enemies, 
front and rear, so that even effort was para- 
lyzed ; some few shot indeed escaped them ; 
but this happened while they vainly struggled 
against an overwhelming force, and while 
their pieces, already seized Y tugging hands, 
were pointed upward; a 

might have fired straight on, saw Howard's 
friends immediately before them, and remem- 
bered his orders; and, in fact, a minute had 


levelled at 


w others, who 


not lapsed until Howard found himself at the 
head of an unarmed body, wearing red coats 
and military caps, indeed, but deprived of 


every other badge of warfare, as even their 


pouches and belts had been ravished in a 
twinkling. 

‘ Himself, too, did not longer than any of 
his soldiers, retain the means of defence. 
While all was yelling and uproar around him, 
Lieutenant Starlight advanced, with simply 
a short stick in his hand, and—** Captain, 
honey,” he said, “ I’m comin’, first, to keep 
my promise with you; [ tould you in the 
barn, that we’d show you Doe, some time or 
other; well, a-vich, sure, there he is; an’ 
now, honour bright, just lend me a loan o° 
your sword, a moment, an’ [il take the best 
care in the world o’ you.” 

‘Howard only answered by a pass at his 
antagonist, which Flinn skilfully parried ; 
they then set to, nearer to each other, and the 
contest ended in Lieutenant Starlight stinking 
the sword out of the bands of Lieutenant 
Howard, and immediatety flourishing it aloft, 


_and then dropping the point. At the same 


e+. oe 


laying the reins on his horse’s neck, flung it } 


aside altogether, and displayed an inside 
dress, consisting of a white vest, or jacket, 
over which was a red waistcoat, with bunches 
of green ribbon for shoulder-knots, and a 
broad green sash round his waist. He also 
wore a belt, or girdle, in which were seen 
two cases of pistols.’ 

Kavanah then calls on his ‘Twelfth 
Sub-division of the Flying Army of the Hills’ 
to show themselves, and they immediately 
cast off their great coats. Mullins is Ser- 
geant Moonshine, and Flinn Lieutenant 
Starlight. Howard expresses his regret that 
he must do his duty, and bids Kavanah 
surrender, while he, on the contrary, orders 
his party to disarm that of Iloward :— 

‘ Tic had scarcely done speaking when the 
party which he headed rushed forward with 
tremendous cries, and, as they had been or- 


dered, discharged a volley into the faces of 


Howard's soldiers, Mary, her father, and his 
reverend friend, still in the thick of the as- 
saulters ; while, at almost the same moment, 
the ambushed foes in Hloward’s rear jumped 
upon the road, at either side, broke through 
his ranks, and, more than three to one, in- 


stantly grappled with the roval muskets, si- , 


multancously assisted by Kavanagh's men 


| 





moment Sergeant Moonshine came up, dis- 
mounted, with a sword also guided round lus 
loins, the property, a few moments before, of 
his more loyal brother, who now accompa- 
nied him as his prisoner.’ 

Kavanah seizes Purcell, and all the 
party and their prisoners move towards 
Grace’s house. Flinn and Muilins are sent 
forward on a special mission. One of them, 
asked by the other if he ever did a good 
deed in his life, says he did two: he killed a 
gauger and shot an attorney. Kavanah 
leads Mary Grace forward, and endeavours, 
with all the eloquence of true love, to induce 
her to renew her affection for him: this she 
firmly refuses. Kavanah ther, haifdistracted, 
heaps his reproaches on Purcell :— 

‘Purcell, starting and ckasping his hands, 
here uttered a loud cry,—* lights in my 
house! in every window!” he exclaimed, 
“what is this?” : 

‘** Lights in your house ! and in hell, ty- 
rant !—a shadow of the fame that shall soon, 
and for ever, swathe you! look again! ‘ts 
brighter and redder than the midnight blaze 
that shone over your costly feasts, and on the 
worms that crawled round to share them !— 
look again !” 

‘The fierce light grew stronger at all the 
windows ; then waned ; and then flared out 
again, as it proceeded in its destroying 
COUTse. 


‘** My house on fire! my property wretk- 
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ed! my papers! my weaith! my all !—and 
was it for this, plunderer and assassin ?’—was 
it for this you led me here?” he continued, 
turning in fury on Kavanah. 

*** For this!—fool, fool, prepare yourself ! 
if you have ever learned a prayer, repeat it.” 

** Mercy! I am now below your ven- 
geance!”’ cried Purcell, suddenly changing 
histone and manner, “ Iam a beggar, and at 
your feet; Look on me,I am at your feet!” 


+ } 
‘“ There would I have you be! by the: 
round world, I have prayed and wept for it! | 


for such a scene and hour I have thirsted. 


and my tongue hath burned with thirst!— | but men of many crimes ye are, even asa 


thus, in my dreams [ have seen it, and 


shrieked and laughed to see it !—look at your | 


house again |” 

‘While he spoke, the crackling of slates 
and glass was heard, and, a second after, the 
flame shot out throuch the windows and 
door, clear and straight, like a broadside from 
some great war-ship. Immediately followed 
the smoke—the volumes of smoke, massy. 
thick, and curling, and showing, amid the 
red light and the murky relief of the hills 
around, white as a morning vapour that the 
sun calls from the bottom ofthe valley. The 
moon had set, and here and there in the sky 
black wreathes of clouds moved swollen an: 
slowly along; while through them, and be- 
tween them, the “chaste stars” climmered 





| 


| 


ee 
ee 


‘“ Noble, though unfortunate man! — back to bloom, must now be my life’s on} 


leave him, as all of us exhort you, to the | care and occupation! 


laws he has this night outraged—give up | my 
your desperate courses, and, if my friendship | my lost love !—Mary, I ask not now to touch 


” 





broke in with— 

‘« Peace, I give them up, because I had 
intended it. Miserable and misguided crea- 
tures! return even to the oppression you 
would vainly and sinfully oppose, and to the 
hard lot that, embittered as it is by utter po- 
verty and cruel neglect, you can never hope 


_thus to improve; traitors I will not call ye; 


| higher voice has said it; forgive me the bad 


wildly on the phenomenon - reduced by the | 


contrast of lurid light to the appearance of 
cold silvery specks set in a frozen cround of 


intense blue. The side of every hil! 


and even the remotest distances. 
? 
and | 


every break, for miles adjacent, caught the | 


sudden glow, removing it, fainter and far- 
ther, into almost desert solitude, till it was at 
last devoured by remotest darkness. But 
the rugged features of ail the nearer heights 
became fitfully developed in the blaze, ani, 
grim and haggard, broke out into the night; 
nay, at a very considerable distance, hich 
peaks, white in snow, biushed faintly, and 
without form, like the shadowy indi ations of 
grand scenery caught and lost in a dream. 
Tae lawn immediately before the house 
seemed perishing in light, and the pond of 
heightened the immediate he 
riticence of the scene.’ 

\avanah is on the point of filling up th 
measure of his vengeance on the life of }’uc- 
cel, but is prevented from it by Mary 
O’Clery, and others: 
over to Mullins and Flinn, for the purpos: 
being despatched, which we are left to sup- 
pose they executed :— 

**¢ And your hand, again, Mary Grac: 
resumed Kavanah, when they had left the 
heicht, ‘‘and be quicx——he quick | why do 
you draw back and shiver /-—Mine is not yet 
blotched. Howard !—men, let him advance ! 
—here—take her—she is your’s—virtuously 
your 's—ycu will be kind to her, for her own 
sake, for my sake. Howard—I saved your 
life—you are free—in the morning 
your soldiers to the barn, and they shall 


ae - > v.46 
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there find their arms, along with those you | 


saw, and others—now they are free, also.”’ 
* « Sull generous, though utterly lost!” in- 


example ] set—reform, repent, and be in- 
dustrious ; this gallant and honourable cap- 
trin, and all the gentlemen that hear me, 
will, if you deserve it, be to you the friends 
they kindly wished to be to me.” 

“« We will! but what is your own fate?” 
asked lioward. 

‘No matter what; yet, perhaps, better 
than I merit: to-morrow night I sail from 
my native land, to resume, in a distant one, 
other acquaintances, and another station— 
but hark to that!” 

‘A sudden explosion of fire-arms reached 
them, and, almost at the same moment, the 
roof of Purceli’s house fell in, and one tre- 
mendous spire gf flame darted to the hea- 
vens, illuminating for a few seconds more 
fiercely than ever, all contiguous objects, 
Then suc- 
ceeded the vomiting and expanding smoke, 
and the red fragments of burnt timber that the 
exploding air impelled upward; and then al- 
most utter darkness wrapt once more the 
hills, the fields, and the blotted sky. But 
ere thickest shadow had veiled the coun- 


| tenances of all near him, Hloward, for the 
first time, brought to mind, while looking on 
| Kavanih, the features of the young man 


} you are revenged ! 
water, flaming like molten ore, reflected and | 


' » forward, and sunk at 
he then hands Purcell} 


send | 


who had so much interested him in the tent, 
on the evening of the patiern, 

‘While all paused in consternation, Doe 
continued, *’Tis over! mother and sister, 
yet, now, J hear that 
sound, and see that sight in more sorrow 
than my first yearnings promised —who 





| comes ?” interrupting himself as the faint but 


wild crv of a female was heard advancing: 
and, immediately after, Cauthleen tottered 


his feet, exclauming— 


‘ , } " — P Pine ‘ . ee 
‘‘ Brother, spare me! ‘tis poor Cauth- 
La s) 
ween. 
. . 9 a ” 
‘“ Spare you, my poor girl, spare you! 
¥ . 4 * 


. thar'a 
he repeated, “‘rise, come to your brother's 


| heart—you have a brother still! I did not 


soon, Cauthleen,” he 


by] hushed cheek to her 


yressing his flush 
SO Sa | 
but—oh Canthleen !—sis- 


think to-see you so 
continued, O58] 
pale { 
ter &’ he wept on her neck. 

* T alwavs loved you, Harry—and—I— 
hoped—I—” she could not, amid sobbings 
and chokings, utter the words, “ull she sank, 
fainting, in his arms. ‘The health 


NH byes 
One, tdtace 


ed, “and you are worn and wasted—a sha- 
dow of my once beautiful Cauthleen !—'tis 
over!” looking round — * farewell all, and 


ter.upted Mary—‘ Kavanah, Kavanah! call! every thing, but this poor bruised flower, 


back that dreadful command!” 


‘which, to raise up and nurse, and to call 








has | 
faded from your cheek, my girl,” he resum- | 
The quackery 
i , st, M an ’s talents (an 
not to inquire into Mr. Morison s 


’ 


Farewell, ¢ 
my native hills—my hearth made aig 


foward was going on when Doe | your hand with mine—Farewell !” 


‘ He bore his insensible sister on his arm) 
down the hill, and was followed by all his 
party; Mr. Grace, Mary, Howard, their 
reverend friends, and the disarmed Soldiers 
remaining behind: and the outcast brother 
and sister were never again heard of inthe 
land of their birth, their sorrows and their 
crimes.’ 





An Introduciion to Practical Arithmetic ang 
Mensuration. By Samvuet Reyrnozps. 
12mo. London, 1825. Whittaker. 

ALTHOUGH there is nothing very striking in 
this work, yet it is well calculated for schools 
and private tuition. The author has very 
properly omitted several useless branches of 
arithmetic, which found their way into former 
treatises on the subject. 





A Synopsis of the Evidences of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed. By the Reverend 
Joun Topuam, M.A. F.R.S.L. 12mo, 
pp. 58. London, 1825. Whittaker. 

Tus synopsis of the evidences of natural and 
revealed religion is principally drawn from 
the writings of Butler, Paley, Doddridge, 
and Marsh; it is designed as a manual for 
youth, and is well calculated for the object the 
author had in view,—that of ‘ determining 
their juvenile judgment in matters of such 
momentous importance.’ 





Important Advice to the World ; or, the Way 
to Prevent and Cure Diseases incident to 
the Human Frame, demonstrated and based 
upon Principles agreeable to Nature. By J. 
Morison, Gent. not a Doctor. 12mo, 
pp. 238. London, 1825. _ 

‘Important Advice to the World,’ and not 

published by Mr. Colburn, who has so patri- 

otically declared, that he will censecrate the 
remainder of his invaluable life to bringing 
forth works of the ‘ first importance!’ how is 
this. Did Mr. Morison never hear of Burling- 
ton Street, or is he afraid of dividing pronts 
with a bookseller? Perhaps he only means 
to let Mr. Colburn in on the second edition, 
which, however, will not, we suspect, appear 
in a hurry.—But, jesting apart, much as we 
despise professional humbug, we are still 
more disgusted with the impudent quackery 
of the no-doctors, of which Mr. Morison 1s 
one. That five-and-thirty years’ suffering 
might make the poor fellow fancy he knew 
something of disease, is natural enough, 
because experience teaches; but that he 
should seek to stuff us for every complaint 
with his vegetable cleansers, and cram us 
with a dozen pilis at a time ‘of his — 
composing,’ like the sexton’s psalm, 1s Insu® 
ferable, to say nothing of his caution against 
under-doses, which we are told ‘only tease 
more than a strong dose, and do no go0e. 
is so barefaced, that we stop 


, he would not gain by the inquiry), but W 


at once say,—‘ Give his physic to the dog% 
we'll have none o’ tt.’ 
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4 Catechism on the Works of Oreatwn ; 
intended to assist Parents _or Tutors in 
conveying to the Y vuthful Mind a General 
Knowledge of the Objects of Nature. By 
PeTER SMITH, A.M. author of ‘A Practical 
Guide to the Composition of the English 
Language,’ &e. 18mo. pp. 53. LEdin- 
burgh, 1825. Oliver and Boyd. 
Tus catechism exhibits a perspicuous view 
of the ordinary objects of nature that are 
daily presented to our observation, and are, 
therefore, most deserving of research. The 
merit of elementary works in the form of 
catechisms is too well known to need our 
eulogy, and the present work is one of the 
best we have met with in this modern im- 
provement of systems of tuition. 


——$_— — 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Du Sacre des Rois de France, et des Rapports 


de cette Auguste Cérémonte, avec la Consti- 

tution de l Etat aur Differens Ages de la Mo- 

narchie. Par M. Craussi pe Cous- 
sERGNES, Conseiller & la Cour de Cassa- 
tion, Member dela Chambre des Députcs. 

8vo. Paris, 1825. 

For several months scarcely a day has passed 
without there being some mention of the ap- 
oaching coronation of Charles X., which, 
Sodiinen has been deferred more than once, 
and is only just positively fixed. Some per- 
sons thought the delay arose from a want of 
some of the oil which is said to have show- 
ered down so opportuncly at the coronation 
of Clovis, and which was supposed to have 
been destroyed during the revolution; but 
we are told this is not the case, as a portion 
of it had been preserved by some loyal and 
religious priest. A more well-grounded rea- 
son for the delay of the coronation is a little 
bogling on the part of the king at the oath, 
in which he must swear to maintain the char- 
ter (which, by the by, is broken every day), 
whereas, in the old Bourbon oath, which was 
worth no more than an oath at the Custom 
Hlouse, institutions was used instead of the 
cbioxious word charter. 

M. de Coussergnes, in his volume of up- 
wards of six hundred pages, labours hard 
to show that all that is, or has been, required 
of the kings of France, at their coronation, is 
Yo swear to maintain the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom; but then comes the question, 
what are the fundamental laws? During the 
revolution, we saw laws thus termed which 
were broken before the ink was dry, and acts 
passed for perpetuity which were in their 
very nature of a temporary or ephemeral cha- 
racter, 

_M. de Coussergnes begins by telling us 
that, ‘on the day, so memorable and so dear 
to France, when Louis XVIII, first addressed 
the chambers and the French nation, his ma- 
jesty declared his intention to bind the new ties 








which connected him with his people, by the | 


Sr la y : 4 ‘ 
solemnity of a coronation. This august mo- 


varch announced the same intention at the | 


pening of the session in 1815, but his habi- 


‘val infirmity did not permit him to accom- | 


Pash the wish of his heart.’ 
We believe, if the truth were told, other 


XVIII. from being crowned, for the first few 
years after his accession, or restoration, as the 
old gourmand called it, to the throne of 
France. Pope Pius VII. had crowned Na- 
poleon, and, claiming the usual privilege 
of the successors of St. Peter to infallibility, 
would not uncrown him, or, in other words, 
would not crown, nor permit any one to be 
crowned, King of France, while Bonaparte 
lived. It is true that, on the death of Napo- 
leon and the pope, the objection existed no 
longer; but, in the mean time, the infirmities 
of Louis XVIII. rendered him totally unable 
to bear the fatigues of a coronation. 

The accession of Charles X. has, however, 
according to M. de Coussergnes, recalled to 
mnemory a ceremony so venerable in the eyes 
of all Frenchmen who are faithful to the reli- 
gion of St. Louis. It is this which makes the 
author ransack ancient and modern history, 
in order to collect all that relates to this great 
act of the national religion, from the time of 
Clovis to the present day. 

We had forgotten another stumbling-block 
in the coronation oath of France, in which 
the king swears to banish all heretics out of 
the kingdom. It is necessary, however, to 
mention it, in order that all our visitors may 
have their luggage ready packed, and be fully 
prepared to quit France the moment Charles 
X. has become an ‘ anointed king,’ at 
Rheims. 

After giving an historical account of French 
coronations, from the foundation of the mo- 
narchy to the present day, M. de Coussergnes 
enters on an inquiry into the connection of the 
coronation ceremonies with the constitution ; 
he then discusses the functions of the peers, 
the enthroning of the king, the nature of the 
coronation oaths as to banishing heretics 
and not pardoning duellists, the acts of grace 
usually accorded at the coronation, the objec- 
tions to the ceremony arising from the altera- 
tion in the government according to the 
charter, &c. In this the author displays 
much industrious research, and his work will, 
no doubt, be accentable to ‘les Frangais fi- 
deles a la religion de Saint Louis.’ 








Grammatica Inglesa, reducida a Viente y dos 
Lecciones. Por D. José de Ureullu. 
12mo. pp. 844. London, 1825. Acker- 
mann. 

Tue intercourse now so intimately com- 

mienced between the late Spanish colonies 

and England and the United States, will ne- 
cessarily render an acquaintance with the 

Mnglish language particularly desirable to 

the inhabitants of South America; indeed, 

although it is extremely difficult to displace 





Causes than that of ill-health prevented Louis | 


or change the language of a pe nle, we 
doubt not that, in a few years, the English 
i language will be very extensively known all 
| over the New World. 

| Mr. Ackermann, with that'active zeal which 
he constantly displays in the promotion of 
| knowledge, has, in addition to the elementary 
works noticed in a former number, published 
'agrammar, by M. Urcullu, for teaching the 
English language to the Spaniards. The au- 
thor, driven to England by the convulsions of 
his own country, acquired a sufficient know- 
‘ledge of our language to become a teacher of 
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his own, and has compiled a very excellent 
grammar, to enable his fellow-countrymen 
and all who speak Spanish, to acquire by 
easy means what to him must have been a 
task of difficulty. 


Cartas Sobre la Educacion del Bello Sexo. 
Por Uno Senora AMERICANA. 12mo. 
pp. 228. London, 1825. Ackermann. 

THEsE letters, on the education of the fair 

sex, are written by an American lady, for the 

benefit of her Hispano-American country- 
women; they are composed in an agreeable 
style, and inculcate morality very strongly. 

The instructions for the tuition of females 

exhibit much good sense and a know- 

ledge of the subject on which the author 
treats. 


, 
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ORIGINAL. 


SPRING-TIME, BALIS, THEATRES, MAS- 
QUERADES, AND GIPSYING PARTIES. 


SPRING-TIME is come again—young, beauti- 
ful, green-mantled spring,—the season when 
budding trees and opening flowers and sing- 
ing birds call forth a new creation upon earth, 
and renew a thousand sweetly accordant sen- 
sations in the heart of man. He must be in- 
deed ‘a clod of the valley,’ who does not feel 
younger and healthier and happier, as he 
walks through fields and gardens bursting 
into life, in their renovation silently preach- 
ing hopes for immortal natures to contem- 
plate, and in their promise of the fruits of the 
earth, each in their due season, awakening 
glowing gratitude to the great Giver of all. 
Perhaps this season is the most delightful, 
because it is that of promise rather than ful- 
filment; our senses are awakened and de- 
lighted, but not to the extent of their powers, 
and the excitement given by expectation pro- 
tracts our enjoyment. We look forward to 
brighter flowers and richer perfumes, to the 
time when pendent fruits shall load the 
boughs, and ‘ valleys wave with ripened corn,” 
and consider ourselves but on the threshold 
of the palace of nature, lovely as it appears. 
In our northern clime, it is true, easterly 
winds contend with sunshine, and, although 
this is decidedly the finest April we have ever 
heheld, it is certain that the country would 
be benefited by more showers, if purchased 
even by sunshine ; but, in London, the nu- 
merous visitors of this time, more especially 
the pedestrian part of them, have extraordi- 
nary advantages, as appears from the bustle, 
gaiety, and even splendour, visible in our 
When we contemplate the number 
of persons of every description now quitting 





their country residences and flocking to Lon- 
'don for pleasure, we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that ‘crowded cities’ and ‘the 





busy huin of men’ have a charm more pi- 


quant and attractive, if not more delicate and 
lasting, than those of the country, even at this 
interesting season. Man and the works of 
man, his powers, his varieties, and even his 


follies, have captivation for men, and the 


‘daughters of men’ also; hence, the cynical 
recluse, the sentimental young lady, the poet 
who extols groves and mountains, the philo- 
sopher who disdains the gauds of fortune, all 
alike press up to town, and mingle with the 
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crowd, to see and be seen, to hear and be 
heard: to rub off old dust, and obtain new 
ornaments, for their inward and outward im- 
provement. 

Hence our theatres are every evening fill- 
ed, notwithstanding the warmth of the wea- 
ther; and the Haymarket has opened with 
spring vegetables, in lieu of summer fruits 
Covent Garden finds itself filled, without 
having recourse to stimulating curiosity by 
any novelties, and offers no hot-house plant, 
save the German exotic, Der Freischutz, 
which is so completely naturalized as to be 
neither new nor terrible any longer. Drury 
Lane has raised our old drami once more 
from the dust, at the same time with those 
inexhaustible Arabian tales, which delighted 
our childhood ; but we are not certain of the 
success of either so far. There is at this time 
amore than common portion of suavity in 
audiences, so that few pieces are damned, 
though very few survive the cold and chilling 

oliteness with which they are received. 
Taaodine and melodramas and farces alike 
rise up, ‘ fret their hour upon the stage, and 
then are heard no more.’ The labours of a 
dramatic author greatly resemble those of a 
milliner: not one article in ten that is com- 
posed for the taste of the public fakes with it, 
and even the fortunate one which pleases has 
a very short run, goes out when the dog-days 
come in, and is forgotten in the autumn: 
whether, like Rowley and Massinger, it may 
be the fate of any of the present day to be ho- 
noured by a distant resurrection, we know 
not; but since stiff silks with cotton stuftings, 
such as we well remember in early childhood 
undergoing anatomy by our grandmainas, are 
now exhibited by every silk-petticoated dam- 
sel we meet, let not Kenney himself despair ; 
the world is growing old, and will at length 
drop into dotage, and may do many strange 
things. 

Masqueradegs, too, are stirring, and to us 
it is a wonder only that they are not much 
more frequent even in England, where they 
are said not to suit the genius of the people. 
We are certain that, amongst us, persons are 
found as fond of assuming that which they 
have not, of appearing that which they are 
not, as any punchinello at a carnival can pos- 
sibly be. Our numerous watering-places, to 
wit, give exhibitions of this nature without 
end: besides, we have surely no want of hu- 
mour—no deficiency in the power of observa- 
tion on the constituents of sec and we 
have a very extensive knowledge both of the 
existing and the imaginary in life. Perhaps 
it is modesty which is so inherent in the Eng- 
hsh, that neither education, habit, infection 
from French manners, nor British publica- 
tions, can wholly divest us of it; something, 
at any rate, there certainly is about us, which 
prevents such a general exhibition of talent 
as might be expected in the masquerade con- 
versazione of young, gay, intelligent, and ta 
lented people. A masquerade is dull to 
those who do not seek it for bad purposes, 
and, we trust, useless to those who do; we 
may at least venture to assert, that numerous 
flower-cirls, shepherdesses, and sultanas, are 
always to be found so little calculated to 
charm sighing swains or grace splendid se- 











raglios, that seduction cannot be laid to their 
charge beyond the crime of intention. The 
gallantry of our sailors will bewitch no girls 
out of Wapping, and our strutting grand 
signiors may be fairly acquitted of stealing 
the Georgian beauties of the present reign ;— 
no, no,—we are not good masqueraders. 

Perhaps the most pure and heart-felt plea- 
sure we can enjoy—one from which a lowly 
party is not excluded, and which the highest 
in the land may unreprovedly revel in,—is a 
gipsying party in summer, or early in au- 
tumn. If yeu are already in the country, so 
much the better, as you can go the farther 
from town ; but, if not, an hour’s earlier rising 
will bring you to the spot where various 
friends meet, where arrangements are made, 
and whence from twelve to twenty persons, 
throwing off all care and state, ramble forth 
to enjoy the beauties of nature in her most 
sequestered nooks or her most magnificent 
forms. locks or ruined abbeys, fine water- 
falls, or ancient castles, are the best pla ‘es of 
rendezvous; as offering themes for conversa- 
tion and subjects of curiosity : and fishermen 
or sketchers amongst the party—excellent ca- 
terers—bustling, good-tempered, cork-draw- 
ing men—and active hospitable women, mix 
admirably with poetical enthusiasts, chatty 
anecdotists, grave antiquaries, sweet-singing 
girls, and their gay run-about sisters. It is 
delightful to see sons in their summer, daugh- 
ters in their spring, and their parents in their 
autumn, all enjoying life at the same moment, 
in the same innocent, easy, care-forgetting 
way ;—to see men of various occupations, 
talents, and fortunes, all at once divested of 
profession, trouble, ceremony, and what not, 
that clings to houses and lands, characters 
and fortunes, reduced to a state of nature, 
without poverty and misfortune, and enjoy- 
ing all the luxuries of society and the free- 
doms of barbaric life in unison. The loud 
laugh which echoes from heart to heart, the 
droll embarrassment, the something forgot- 
ten—which is as necessary to excite good hu- 
moured mirth as the something remermbhered 
is to promote good cheer—the awkwardness 
of which no one is ashamed, the praise which 
every one claims, the thousand little tender- 
nesses exhibited by susceptible hearts amongst 
the young, and which light up reciprocal 
feelings and fond remembrances in the mar- 
ried, told in aside looks and sunshiny smiles, 
render the rural scene as sweet and touching 
as the vernal landscape around is fair and 
lovely :— 
‘To the golden sunset of such an bour, 
The breasts beneath with answering colours 

glow = 
and the twilight walk which follows a day 
spent in such harmony,— 
‘Has less of earth in it than heaven.’ 

As we are beginning to be very lover-like 
and poet-like, it is time to conclude, lest, like 
othey cipsy wanderers, secrets should escape 
us unlawfully elicited. We shall, however, 
conclude by a hearty recommendation o 
these rambles to our readers, as a source of 
amusement for the ensuing summer, and an 
assurance that they will register such diver- 
sion amonst the red-letter days, the white mo- 
ments of life, to its latest existence. B. 
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THE RAMBLES OF ASMoOpDEvs 
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I nisparn being confined to the jog trot roy. 
tine of ordinary narrative, or limiting m 
views of society to those of ordinary mortals 
when I can penetrate the secret thoughts and 
divine the wishes of individuals. I have. how. 
ever, seen such Strange vagaries and ingon- 
sistencies among mankind, when awake, that 
I became anxious to know if they were more: 
rational when asleep : in order to do this, [ 
introduced myself into the dormitories of 
sovereigns and subjects, and ascertained the 
waking dreams of individuals by theirsleeping 
visions and relations, for— ; 
‘There is a kind of men 80 loose of soul, 
That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs ;” 
and indeed a thousand circumstances in the 
history of the world, have proved that— 
‘Dreams full oft are found of real events, 

The form and shadow.’ 

I pass over the ordinary class of dreamers,— 
such as lawyers, dreaming of the offices of 
judge, attorney-general, &c.; of young dea- 
cons, who look forward to rich rectories, valu. 
able vicarages, ample archdeaconries, and 
brave bishopries; of citizens, who view, at 
no great distance, common councilships, gold 
chains, and the first seat in that dray-horse 
sort of vehicle, the state carriage of the Lord 
Mayor; of whigs sighing for place or new 
grievances, and of ministers longing for in- 
creased salaries, with splendid houses and. 
establishments; of young ladies sighing for 
beaux, and old ones for jewels and admi- 
ration; of physicians and surgeons consi- 
dering how they may keep the souls and 
bodies of their patients together as long ay 
the fee is forthcoming, and of aposheca- 
ries divining how they may make a half- 
crown dranght at half a farthing expense; of 
saints dreaming how they may become sin- 
ners, and of sinners anxtous fo appear 
saints without detection ; of honest and in- 
dustrious workmen looking forward to a se- 
venth day’s rest; and of stewards, butlers, 
footmen, hackney-coachmen, cum multis alus, 
planning how they may cheat their masters 
with impunity. 

These are every-day occurrences, and 
scarcely worthy the notice of Asmodeus, 
who ought to shoot at nobler game. Well! I 
have done so: I penetrated the imperial pa- 
lace at St. Petersburgh, and found Alexan- 
der perspiring under the struggle between 
the impulses of his heart and his politicat 
prejudices; borrowing money of Rothschild, 
and cooping all the Jews in two or three of 
the worst streets of Warsaw ; boasting of his 
free subjects, and issuing an imperial ukase, 
hy which every person he pleases must wear 
nothing but the coarse linsey-woolsey ol 
Russian manufacture, and not even purchase 
that anywherebut of the army-clothiers 
of Moscow! Francis, Emperor of Austra, 
was not asleep: he was engaged in baking 
bread for his journey to Milan, to hoodwink 
the poor enslaved devils, the Italians. The hing 
of Prussia is so recently married, that delicacy 
prevented my entering his bedroom; [ _ 
however, that the promised constitution, : 
which hiz subiects have dreamed for the 
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t dozen years, did ’ i 
tury the slumbers of their sovereign. The ! 
Kings of Wirtemberg and Bavaria were 
Jeeaming how they might benefit their sub- 
it provoking the anger of the Ifoly 
‘Alliance. The Prince of Saxe ( oburg was 
Salata how he might get rid of an injured 
wife, and raise sufficient money to come over 
to ask a loan of £50 from his brother, Prince 
Leopold; or, if this was refused, offer to farm 
the milk, fruit, and vegetables, the husband 
of our late heir apparent sells. Poor fellow, 
he is little aware that no man can make more 
of them than Leopold himself. 

I found the rest of the German princes 
dreaming how to make good matches for 
their sisters and daughters. Passing on to 
Italy, I was not surprised to see the King of 
Sardinia preparing to meet his slavish mas- 
ter, the imperial ruler of Austria and Italy; 
hut regretted most sincerely that the King of 
Naples ever dreamed of such a thing. The 
Pope I found in a tremendous passion at the 
failure of the jubilee, and swearing that the 
Pope of Rome was no more thought of now 
than Pope of Drury-Lane Theatre. From 
Italy I necessarily passed through Switzer- 
land in my way to France; but of what the 
Swiss were dreaming I could not, for the 
soul of me, divine. Arrived at the French 
capital, however, [ had no difficulty of in- 
terpretation. Charles X. was writhing on 
his bed: the cool contempt with which he 
was received in public on the anniversary of 
his entry into Paris; the indemnity he was 
procuring for the cowardly emigrants, who 
deserted France when his family needed, 
though did not deserve, their support; the 
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not in any way dis- | ported on my arrival, and could I have gone 





triumph he had afforded the Jesuits in their 
murderous edicts against sacrilege; and the 
‘pomp and circumstance’ of the approach- 
ing coronation at Rheims, alternately flitted 
across his mind: yet still he seemed not 
happy, and involuntarily started, sometimes 
ut the recollection of the French revolution, 
and at others he shrunk back froma half-con- 
cealed portrait of a boy, who strongly resem- 
Ned Napoleon, and might pass for his son. 

IL had almost forgotten to say that I found 
the Grand Sultan asleep in his harem; the 
Greek chieftains in the Morea quarrelling 
when they ought to have slept ; the King of 
Denmark dreaming of a cocked hat, fine 
feathers, and a review: and the King of Swe- 
den ina reverie as to the permanency of the 
Bernadotte dynasty. 

Determined to encompass the world at 


‘ an 
once, I did not return to England, but pro- | 


ceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, where I 
t ' 
‘ound Lord Charles Soinerset persecuting 


to sleep, should have dreamed of the future 
glories of this fifth quarter, as an Irishman 
would say, of the globe. 

Popping in to take pot-luck in South Ame- 
rica, I found Bolivar in Lima, owing to a 
victory gained by Sucre over the Royalists, — 
the best and most dec.sive battle fought in 
the new world during the last dozen years, 
and one which the too-cautious tactics of 
Bolivar himself would never have achieved. 
As there is nothing now to fearin the south, 
I proceeded to North America, and was 
leased to find that the ebullitions of party, 
amend violent, are not lasting: for General 
Jackson, the rival of Adams for the presi- 
dency, was the first to tender him his oe} 
and the public felt as eager to support the 
new president as if he had been elected by 
acclamation, or by the unanimous voice of 
the republic. Even the animal creation of 
the United States appears to have rejoiced in 
the election: I do not know in what manner 
the sea-serpent expressed its approbation, 
but the American editors gravely assure us 
that, on the day of the election, the bird of 
Jove, the representative of the feathered 
tribes triumphantly hovered over the Capitol; 
and the geese and ducks that stray about the 
streets of Washington hissed and quacked 
their delight. 

Returning to happy England, [ found the 
people nearly all dreaming. [lis Majesty, 
heaven bless him! was dreaming of his 
people’s happiness, and of the array of 
beauty and elegance that is to pass before 
him at the forthcoming drawing-room ; his 
Majesty’s slumbers were occasionally inter- 
rupted by a sort of phantasmagoria of the 
contests between the Catholics and Protes- 
tants. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York was dreaming of the indiscreet speech 
he made in the House of Lords, on Tuesday, 
when he pledged himself, so help him God, 
never to yield Catholic emancipation; and 
of the horse on which he shall stake the pro- 
duce of York ITlouse, when George Robins 
has puffed the furniture into money. The 
Lord Chancellor was in a reverie on the first 
clause of anew act to put down speculations, 
and which, it is supposed, will, should his 
lordship live, be submitted to Parliament in 
the year 1835. 

Some of the dreams even of the lecislators 
were so extravagant, that [ thought the par- 
ties must have sat over their cups for hours 
after the cock crows, as Mr. Brougham 
boasted, at the Edinburgh dinner, he used to 
do: for instance, there was the opposition, 
with the exception of Tierney and a few 
others, dreaming of becoming ministers, and 





editors, jockeying horse-buyers, and very 
ingeniously, though perhaps unconsciously, 
rendering himself as obnoxious a personage 
a8 the house of Beaufort ever vomited fron 
our shores. 
over the grave of Napoleon; and, proceeding 
to Caleutta, found Lord Amherst, the Go- 
vernor- General of India, had been asleep 
ever since he reached the shores of Hindos- 


tan: happily for him, Sir Archibald Camp- 

Yd was awake, and let the Burmese know it 
his successful defeats of their incursion. | 
Mt Botany Bey, TP found th poople frais 


At St. Helena, T heaved a sigh | 


'Mr. Brougham fancying himself on the 
! woolsack ; little barrister and M. P Wil- 
_liams dreamed he was as tallas Carus Wilson, 
of Vurnival’s Inn; and some two or three 
' hundred members dreamed that the new bill 
for Catholic emancipation would heal all the 
wounds of L[reland, and fully feed and sa- 
tisfy the population of that country,—honcest 
Jack Lawless excepted. 

But, to be more discursive,—I found the 
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self sober until seven o'clock next Monday, 
in order to receive the King, when he visits 
the theatre ; though, if what [arriette Wilson 
says be true,—namely, that Elliston is most ra- 
tional when most drunk, and is only stupid 
in proportion as the effect of wine evaporates, 
I shou'd advise him not to face royalty un- 
til he has had his third bottle; but, perhaps, 
Elliston wishes to appear in a new character 
that night, and so willgosober. Sir Richard 

Phillips was dreaming of the millenium, 
when his system of philosophy is to overturn 
that of Newton: this worthy knight has re- 
cently visited Dr. Church,—he who casts type 
and arranges itinto printers’ pages, by playing 
on a piano-forte,—in order to have the system 
applied to the manufacture of new books 
from old cuttings of newspapers and monthly 
magazines. The Rev. George Croly was 
dreaming that his really clever fulmination 
against the Catholics would get him a rich 
benefice, and save him from the drudgery of 
writing dull dramas and ill-natured criticisms 
on actors and authors. Sir William Con- 
greve was startling in his sleep, at the oppo- 
sition given to his new plan, ycelept the 
Equitable Loan Company, by which eight 

per cent. is to be exacted from the unfortu- 

nate and the dissipated, and the College of 
Physicians be converted into a divan, to de- 

termine the value of ladies’ and gentlemen's 

wardrobes: and Dick Martin, of Galway, 
was dreaming of the best market for the shoes 

and hats which he lends the electors of Cun- 

nemara at every general election, when they 

shall become useless by the bill for abolishing 

forty-shilling freeholds. 

There would, however, be no end to my 
rambles, were I to relate all the dreams [ 
witnessed ; and I should send my readers to 
sleep by relating them, just as persons invo- 
luntarily yawn when they pass the print of a 
gaping man in a shop-window. I might 
relate the horrid visions which the country 
gentlemen and landholders saw before them 
in an alteration of the corn laws; the plot- 
tings, even in sleep, of the corn-factors, to 
keep up the price of grain,—the artful work- 
ings of dishonest minds in order to dupe the 
unwary. 

But the picture was not all gloomy: I 
saw the members of our charitable institu- 
tions dreaming of the happiness they had 
diffused and were ditfusing; benevolent in- 
dividuals, who ‘do good by stealth, and blush 
to find it fame,’ shrinking with apprehension 
lest the acts of their bounty should become 
public. Nor was this confined to any parti- 
cular class of society or sect of religion: T 
found humane Jews and hard-hearted Chris- 
tians; unassuming nobles and haughty 
tradesmen. I will not, however, pas+ on to 
scenes of a more domestic nature, though I 
might tell how some wives, in their sleep, 
confessel the innocent frauds practised on 
their husbands, by stating the cost of an ex- 
pensive dress athalf its real price ; and ofsome 
husbands who acknowledged cheating their 
Wives in more important matters: but never 
shall the unconsciously-revealed secrets of 
privals life be brunted by ASMODETS, 





inv by what new process he could keep hirn- 
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ORIGINAL POZLTRY. 


MARIAN. 


A DISTANT gleam of parting light 
Shone on the lattice-window bright, 


“we 


And made its way through buds and bloom 


Of clematis, that breathed perfume ; 


; A graceful and luxuriant shade, 


With its soft screen of leaf and flower, 


To mitigate day’s burning power ; 


7 And uow with vet-work branches slight, 
Softening the gleam of parting light. 


That farewell gleam of radiant day, 


Through wreathing flower and leafy spray, 


Shone on the features of a maid, 
Within that cottage chamber laid, 
Throwing a ray of glory o'er 


Features that Death's pale semblance bore 


One wandering curl of shining hair 
, Wantoned upon her forehead fair, 
And seeming, in its careless flow, 
Exulting, in its sunny glow, 
St O'’er the pale grief of all below. 
From the fringed curtains of her eye 
One big round tear of agony 
Escaped its prison—its bright eell, 
Upon her faded cheek to dwell, 
Like dew-drop in the lily’s bell; 
And her fair features were as pale 
% As early snowdrop in the vale, 


* When Winter, with his ruthless power, 
aie Treads back a step to kill the flower. 


What was her malady ?—The blight 


That nips the opening buds of spring, 
4 ~ That blasts the fruit in blossoming ; 
The clouds that dim the morning light: 


Yet these their own disease unfold, 
And woman’s love is all untold. 
It is the slow consuming fire, 

' That every moment rises higher; 
The rill that, poison’d at its source, 
Sparkles as brightly on its course ; 
The fruit, corroded at the core, 


This love was borne so secretly, 
So deeply hidden, even he 
Knew not his empire. 
Which sees not what it shines upon, 
Lo, the pure flakes of fragile snow 
Dissolve in tears beneath its glow: 


Grief, and Suspicion, and Despair, 


The only friend to let us free, 
So sweet it is to feel the thought, 


And, oh! how sweetly rise the sighs 


And raise the latent sparks to fire, 
As poets say, in eastern lands, 
That self-devoted bird expands 

Her wings, to light her funeral pyre. 


The history of a woman's heart; 
9 And yet how short a time may tell 
. Of all that in her life befell ! 
So speaking of poor Marian’s fate, 
Her quiet life, her humble state, 
Few actions may my pen relate: 
’Twas all of feelings—every tone 
Vibrated to one touch alone ; 
And, seeing all life’s pleasures fail, 


[i 


And, weaving its light branches, made 


With Health’s own hue still dappled o'er. 


Like the sun, 
Yet Love has still its joys, though Care, 
All swell its train ; though Death should be 


The first, the earliest, love has brought; 
So sweet to look on things which charm, 
So sweet to feel the heart grow warm ; 


Which Love, to fan that warmth, applies, 


How long the task would be t’ impart 


No hope to cheer, no star to guide, 





Few words may tell her common tale : 
"Twas this—she lived, aad loved, and died. 
EVA. 


ee 








BIOGRAPHY. 
HENRY FUSELI, ESQ. R.A. 
Urexry Fusevsr was born at Zurich in Swit- 
zerland, in the year 1742; and his father, 
thouzh himself a very eminent portrait and 
landscape painter, seems to have intended 
his son for the church. Now John Caspar 
Fuessli (for that is the true family name) had 
been singularly successful in his professional 


efforts, so much so that, early in life, he was | 


made painter to the court of Rastadt, and 
obtained no common share of emolument and 
reputation by his labours, both as an artist 
and as a writer on his art; therefore, why it 
was that he destined his son Henry—{who 
from childhood bad shown indisputable proofs 
of a taste for his paternal art), why he 
destined him to a way of life so widely 
removed from his own, which had led him 
to competence and renown, 1s not easily 
accountable. Certain it is, however, that 
young Fuseli was, for that purpose, educated, 
in the first instance, at a school in or near his 
birth-place, where Lavater was his school- 
fellow; and afterwards at Berlin, under the 
tuition of Professor Sulzer. Here he is said 
to have imbibed an intense love of poetry, in 
which he consequently made some highly- 
approved essays; but never in any other 
than his country’s language. The writings 
of Klopstock, Wieland, and one or two be- 
sides, who were basking in the fullest blaze 
of their glory, just at the time when Germany 
was honoured with the stay of our hero there, 
were the first incentives to his ‘muse’s flame.’ 
His playmate and townsman, the celebrated 
Lavater, accompanied him in a tour he made 
through the country; but their journeyings 
appear not to have been of any great dura- 
tion, for young Fuseli was at least eighteen, 
when he left home for Berlin; and betore he 
was of age, Sir Robert Smith, then ambas- 
sador there, prevailed on him to visit Eng- 
land, as a kind of literary agent for promoting 
a free exchange of be/les lettres between us 
and the continent ;—a caterer for it, at the 
then overflowing board of British literature. 
Not long had he been in London, when he 
was fortunate enough to become acquainted 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who discerned his 
kindred spirit, and repeatedly begged from 
him little unfinished sketches, which Fuseli, 


without yet having any distinct views as to | 
his future occupation, would occasionally | 


produce. Mir. Coutts (now deceased), the 
late Mr. Cadell, and Mr. Joseph Johnson, of 


St. Paul’s Church Yard, were among the | 


most intimate of his acquaintances ; and, 
through the interest of these highly respect- 


able connections, he obtained the situation of , 


tutor to a nobleman’s son, whom he subse- 


quently attended in an excursion to Paris. | 


At the expiration of three or four years after 
his arrival in this metropolis, he quitted it for 
Italy, in company with the poet Armstrong, 
whom he had known for some time pre- 
viously ; and now it was that he seriously 
resolved on devoting his whole time to the 
study of painting. The vessel in which our 
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! ‘a 
‘two adventurers embarked was bound ¢ 
Leghorn, but driven ashore at Geno. ae 
(thence they proceeded to Rome, Wes i 
| was that he commenced his acquaintanep 
with the inimitable works of Michael Angelo. 
of whose exquisite skill he has ever sine. 
been an enthusiastic admirer. Nor, yor. did 
the compositions of painters less renowned 
though scarcely inferior in merit, escape his 
impartial eye; so that, on his return to Eng. 
land, in 1778, his connoisseurship was almost 
without appeal; and, indeed, shortly after 
that period, his own performances had risen 
into such repute, that in the historical line hp 
had no rival but West. During his continuance 
at the ‘ world’s great capital,’ which was “te 
seven or eight years (in which time he asso. 
| ciated much with Canova, and was mad» a 
member of St. Luke’s Academy), his ‘ (Rdi- 
pus, his two Daughters,’ saw the light, and 
Was transinitted to this country for exhibition, 
Moreover, it was at about the same time 
that he suggested the original idea of the 
Shakspeare Gallery. When he again re- 
paired hither, his professional character rose 
rapidly and unintermittingly, and soon be- 
came established beyond fear of declension; 
for between the years 1790 and 1800, ap- 
peared his ‘ Milton Gallery,’ a series of paint- 
ings upon subjects taken exclusively from the 
works of our divinest bard. They were ex- 
hibited collectively ; and the applause they 
received was equally honourable to the taste 
of the nation, and to the talents of Mr. Fuseli. 
Not a piece but had its own peculiarly strik- 
ing merit: though some few were distin- 
guished by a superiority over the rest too 
evident to escape particular notice. Perhaps, 
of all the forty-seven that composed the 
‘Gallery,’ The Lazar House was the most 
masterly effort. From the poet’s appalling, 
but somewhat sickening isesailes our 
judicious artist wisely obliterated all that 
spoke too grossly of human weaknesses ; and 
retained in the transcript he gave on canvass, 
those maladies alone which, residing but in 
the mind, admit of most ethereality in their 
embodyment, and require not that the human 
form divine be distorted or curtailed of its 
fair proportion, in order to convey the desired 
resemblance. ‘ Spasms,’ ‘ epilepsis,’ fierce 
‘ catarrhs,’ and ‘ulcers,’ are left for the en- 
graver of pathological embellishments to a 
book of surgery or a dissecting-room ; but 
‘demoniac phrensy,’ is seen starting from 
his iron bed,—still entanzled in the coarse 
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rug, and still cumbered with the chain that 
failed to secure him there. His wife, wearied 
out with the long and thankless toil of wateli- 
ing him, has nevertheless made a last effort, 
in the hope of saving him from self-destruc- 
tion; but her strength had all been wasted, 
her courage had been scared away by the 
scowls of him she loved, and she now sinks 
at his feet unnerved in mind and body, and 
with little more spirit or consciousness than 
yonder child, that lies half lifeless, just fallen 
from the sterile breast of its dying mother. 
This latter scene is a beautiful episode of the 
painter’s introduction. It is, to be sure, an 
interpolation in the text of Milton; but it ' 


‘one of the few amendments, which (in spite 


of Dr. Johnson) way be made without 7 
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* But who that has once 
reheld ‘ moon -struck Madness’ can ye 
cnet the livid glare breaking out from er 
ves, each of which seems to concentrate, In 
x po little spark, all the shower of madden- 
- liaht we see poured from above, and fil- 
ered through her brain? A child is vainly 
ariving to win a glance from her; but she 
Lnows not even of its presence ; and, yet, 
the forlorn lite Innocent has a livid lustre 
on its upturned forehead, that seems cougnt 
fom the Aashing features of its parent ! In 
the centre of the bac kground is Despair," 
tending, OT only burdening, the couch of | 
‘gaunt Marasmus ;'—* moping Melancholy 
droops, fixed, though fibreless, in the fore- | 
ground to the right ; and over them, lixe a 
fy-scene, Or proscenium of clouds or black 
jutting rocks, to complete the dismal spec- 
tacle.—over them, the cloom-winged, the | 
hat-like form of ‘ Death’ hovers, and ¢ his | 
qgart-=— 
po but delays to strike, though oft in- 

voked. 
1 could ne more than be Milton.—The 
imagery is too real. Strange, that no prince | 
has ever won this masterpiece out of its | 
author’s hands! but there it is at present.— 
The ‘ Nursery of Shakspeare’ is one ef Puseli’s 
most interesting preductions ; but either 
Shakspeare or Fuseli must himself describe | 
it;—for ameng the group are Falstaff, and | 
Macbeth’s Queen; and they, though one of | 
them is half drunk, and the other sleeping, 
have words of their own—words, too, as 
legible on the canvass as on ‘the immortal 
page.’ Butto preceed with our narrative :-— 
About 1798, when Barry seceded from the 
professorship of painting, at Somerset House, 
Mir luseli was appointed in his roem ; but, 
in 1804, being appointed keeper of the Aca- 
demy, he—in consequence ofa standing order | 
that no person shall, at the same time, hold | 
two different appointments in the Academy, | 
—was under the necessity of laying down the | 
professorship. However, on the death of Opie, 
who had succeeded him, he was unanimously 
re-elected to the office; and, though the order | 
alluded to remained still in force, the keeper- | 
sup was still preserved to him, and he held | 
it tl his death. His lectures on painting | 
were delivered in 1801, and published in the | 
course of the same vear. They contain many | 
Severe striciures Upon the productions of inen 
whom not many would have dared to molest 
in their enjoyisent of a long and exalted 
reputation. But we believe that even the 
most rigid of his fellow-connoisseurs in the 
art will not thorough}y acauit him of fasti- 
“lousness. In 1765, he gave to tlie world | 
nis“ Reflections on Painting and Sculpture | 
a eae and an * Kssay on Grace | 
al OF Art, translated from Wine- | 
Xelmann. To this, in 1805, he added a 
he ey enlarged edition of | 
ngton's Lives of the Painters; and, so 
me hes ne 1817, there appeared in the an- 
ieee Gace - Somerset House, a head of 
79d yea, ™M ne finished in his 
at the _ i ” ay died on the 16th inst. 
utney Hj sé 0 the Countess of Guilford, 
ey Mill, and was interred, on the 25th, 
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FINE ARTS. 


OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS, 


EXHIBITION 


Ir there be any species of art that may be 
peculiarly termed British, it is that of water- 
colour painting, in which we are even allowed 
by foreigners to be decidedly superior to all 
other countries. The extraordinary degree 
of perfection which this branch of painting 
has attained within the last few years seems 
almost incredible, ard, if it now appears to 
be stationary, it is because it has attained its 
climax: nor is it asserting too much to say 
that it is adaptable to every style, from the 
boldest and most vigorous to the most deli- 
Were we called upon 
to adduce any particular proof of this, we 
would at once point to Nos. 28 and 176 
in the present exhibition: the former, The 
Reconciliation of Selim and Nourmahal, 
during the Feast of Roses, at Cashmere, by 
Stephanoff; and the latter, Welsh Peasant 
Girls, with Cader Idris in the distance, by 
Cristall. These two pieces are, in our opi- 
nion, though each of them is admirable in 
its respective style, as completely contrasted 


to each other, in point of execution, as can 


well be conceived. The first is as elaborately 
and splendidly werked up as it 1s possible to 
conceive, and the glitter of gold and the 
sparkle of jewels have been most successfully 
produced by materials apparently inadequate 


‘to such an effect: although gorgeous and 


magnificent in the extreme, most minutely fi- 
nished, and richly coloured, there ts nothing 
hard or gaudy in it. The other piece is as 
much distinguished by its breadth, vigour, 


' and masculine firmness of pencil. The two 
' pictures are as fercible contrasts to each other 


as the voluptuous females of the eastern ha- 
rem to the simple peasant-girls of Wales. 
We know not through what medium Mr. 
Cristall leoked at these peasant-girls, but we 
fear that he has rather viewed them through 
the refracting medium of poetry than reflect- 
ed them as they actually are; for these 
magnificent creatures r@alize all that we con- 
ceive of the fabled inhabitants of Arcadia. 


What feeling! what sentiment pervades these | 


firures! how repicie are they with untutored 

In what a grand and noble style are 
rapertes arran zed ! We say draperies, 
ecause tere is such a truly antique and 
clessical air in the flowing mantles of these 
fioures, that they in no respect resemble com- 
mon dress. It is drapery—nothing more, for 
it possesses nothing by which it 1s possible 
to identify its character. The Feast of the 
Ktoses is a scene of the most gorgeous 
pomp and festivity, and we should say 
that the artist has completely come up to the 
rich luxuriance of the poet; which is certain- 
ly not generally the case with our sol-disant 
illustrators of popular writers. We could 
say much more on the subject of both these 
pictures, but we are afraid that we shall be 


grace ! 
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already, considering the number of other 
charming and able performances that de- 
mand our attention. Wild has, as usual, 
some most interesting and exquisitely-ex- 





iQ St. Foyl’s Cathedral. 


ecuted interiors of continental churches, espe- 


thought to have dwelt too long upon them | 
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cially a View in the Jesuits’ Church at 
Bruges, and the East End of the Cathedral 
Church of Chartres. The latter subject is 
well known from the picture at the Diorama, 
but here the spectator is not so elevated, and 
looks a little more to the south, so as to have 
the rich carved screen of the choir on his 
right hand. The effect of the light falling on 
the groups of kneeling figures has a most 
picturesque appearance. Prout has one or 
two Views in Venice and Padua, executed in 
a particularly free and masterly style, espeect- 
ally No. 57, the Ponte del Rialto, which has 
a depth and brilliancy of colouring hardly 
to be surpassed. The style of this artist is 
very different from that of the one whom we 
have just mentioned ; both are admirable in 
their way, and well adapted to their respgc- 
tive subjects. Prout’s bold, and we might 
even say careless, manner of execution ac- 
cords with the uncouth and grotesque, but 
highly picturesque, architectural scenery 
which he selects. His views at Venice, Pa- 
dua, and Nuremberg, place us among some 
of the most piquant and romantic architectu- 
ral scenery that it is possible to imagine. In 
these cities, there is no small share of the 
poetry of architecture—grotesque and wild, it 
is true, but still poetry; whereas a modern 
London street possesses just as little of that 
quality as does a tradesman’s ledger. 

Cotman, whom we are glad to see this 
year among the exhibitors, has one or two 
exceedingly interesting and beautiful draw- 
ings of views in Normandy. We have yet 
taken no notice of the many beautiful land- 
scapes and other pictures, by Dewint, Bar- 
ret, Copley Fielding, Venley, Cox, Nash, 
nor Richter’s School in Repose, nor Wright's 
numeroua comic scenes; but we must now 
defer doing so until our next article. 





WEST'S GALLERY. 

Observations on the Probable Decline or Ex- 
tinction of British Historical Painting, 
from the Effects of the Church Exelusion of 
Paintings, and re speclfully Addressed to 
His Mujesty and to the Right Honourable 
the Membcrs of both Houses of Parlianent. 
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| 8vo. pp. lot. 

Tue opportunity of pur 
NATIONAL GALLERY, tre magnificent collec- 
tion of patutings by tre late president of the 

| Royal Academy, is vow presented to the 

“country, in the open and unreserved offer 

/made by Messrs. Raphael and Benjamin 

West, the sons of that great master, in the 

| gratuitous publication which has recently 
appeared under the above title. The vital 

| importance of the subject, as connected most 
intimately with the honour of the nation, and 
the continuation of historical painting in this 
country, commands the most serious atten- 
tion; and, from a perusal of the historical 
facts and the impartial arguments contained 
in the work before us, we are convinced with 
the author, that, ‘ the fate of West’s Gallery, 

and the fame of the late president, are, in a 

‘national point of view, inseparably connected 

w.th the highest interests ofthe British school, 

and the glory of the British empire;’ and, 
that unless some decisive mode of PUBLIC 
encouragement be speedily adopted by the 
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government, in concurrence with his Ma- yeti works of our great poet, 
ve sty 8 gracious appro! bation, the whole fabric | been written by an Englishman, than she 


* historical! postng must, in this co intry, | 
sink into imbeci! lity and become extinct. 

The writer shows most clearly, 
force of ancient political changes, and of 
contlicting religious Opinions, bezinning early 
in the reign of Henry VIIT. and operation. ° for 
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havins 


would acquire by the purchase of the impe- 


that the | 


two centuries, had not only rendered patting | 


and se ulpture extremely odious, and had 
excluded pictures and statues from churches, 
but had engendered an almost incurable 
spirit of religious and political hostility to the 
fine arts, in this country. So long as the 
head of the church and state, the levislature 
and the clergy, esteemed the destruction of 
pictures and statues an act of loyalty and 
pious duty, which merited applause and 
pecuniary reward, it was not to be e xpected 
that Englishmen would devote their lives and 
genius to the cultivation of those obnoxious 
arts, as the means of professional fame, or even 
of professional livelihood. Who would take 
up the pencil and chisel, with the certainty of 
the then inevitable consequences,—neglect, 
contempt, and poverty, instead of patronage, 
honour, and fortune ?”’ 

The causes why historical p: ainting never, 
till the reign of his late majesty, gained ground 
in this country, are in the above extract 
most satisfactorily explained ; and the gross 
prejudices of the Abbé du Bois, Winklem: wn, 
Montesquieu, and Voltaire, proved to be 
without foundation. The author continues 
to observe :— 

‘Thus the whole frame of yovernme:t, the 
system of education, and the public institu- 
tions, which are the only competent source 
and support of the public or historical style, 
became, in this country, the active enemies 
and destroyers of painting and sculpture. 
This fact is not offered here as a novelty, but 
merely to impress the necessary truth, that 
unless the same high powers which proser ibed 
and banished the fine arts are as actively em- 
ployed to reinstate them, and to offer a con- 
stant field for their support, it is in vain to 
expect that the public or historical style can 
continue orever flourish in Engl ind, although 
it may drag on some thing like a precarious 
and disereditable existence.’ 

The foregoing is a truth so evident that it 
requires no comment to make a due iupres- 
sion on fhe mind of the reader. 
tance of the g o 
national clory and elevation, is universally 
acknowledged; and at the present | 





| land from 
The impor | 
rand style in art. as a means of 


when the united works of ‘the founder of 


British historical painting’ are abiding th 
issue of pub lic de termi ration, the government 
is respectfully looked up to as the only instru- 
ment by which British historic 
be re-established ; and in the national 
chase of the late Mr. West's Gallery the 
triumph of native genius will be secured. 
The writer of the work before us observes 
most truly, that ‘ the praise of superior intel- 
lect, the glory of genius, is a possession 
beyond all price, a distinction from heaven, 
which cannot be purchased by individuals or 
by nations, however powerful.’ ‘ England,’ 
he continues, ‘ possesses more fame from the 
circumstance of Othello, Lear, and the other 
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rial library at Vienna, and of the royal library 
in the Louvre, at Paris. The possession of 
such a vast accession of literary treasures, on 
every subject, would be an immense advan- 
tage; yet what Englishman would exchange 
the honour of being the countryman of Shak- 
speare, for his share of the real or supposed 
honour of two such purchased importations ? 
(sreece derived more honour from the Iliad, 

as the production of a Greek poet, than the 
Ptolemies acquired by the purchase of the 
many hundred thousand volumes in the 
Alexandrian Library. Did the bookseller 

who paid ten pounds for the manuscript of 
Milton's Paradise Lost acquire the glory of 
that sublime poem by his purchase? Surely 
not. Can England sell or alienate the 
national glory which she derives from the 
compositions of Shakspeareand Milton? No; 
certainly, Can France barter away or trans- 
fer the national glory which she derives from 
the dramatic works of Racine or Corneille ? 
Again we reply in the negative. The pur- 
chase by France or England of all the divine 
works of Raphael and Michael Angelo (if 
they were portab ile) in the Vatican, would 
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not acquire ¢he national glory of those works | 


for the purchasers, because the glory of having 
produced them belongs to It: ily, and that 
glory is her national property, which she can 


neither sell nor alien: ite, nor be deprived of | 


by any human power. 

‘Sir John Leicester, in giving Hilton a 
commission to paint the Furopa; Lord Mul- 
grave, in giving Haydon a commission to 
paint Dentatus ; Sir George Beaumont, by 
giving the same artist a commission to paint 
Macbeth ; and the late Marquis of Exeter, in 
employing Stothard to display his elegant 
imagination, in embellishing Burghley, did 
more for the honour of Engl cad than if the Vv 
had discovered and imported the celebrated 
Cartoon of Pisa, by Michael Angelo, which 
the Italian writers suppose to have been 
destroyed by the envy of Baccio Bandinelli. 
Christ healing the Sick, Christ Re jected, and 
Death on the Pale Horse, the last three grand 
compositions by West, coufer more glory on 
the British name, than could accrue to Eng- 

} 


sculpture or P untings from Crreece or Italy. 


any pure hase or importation of 


sentation at the other house, 


government, and the peace 


pat: 2 iy that which the ZTOVvernmoenys 

a ft rd, S now Pe ju trred to preserve Brit. 
ee Fle panting from extinction, and 
plac ‘e British talent for the fine arts in no! " 
competitios 1 with the Qre. ut m: isters of the re . 
nowned ages. 

We trust that, where so favourable an o 
portunity of proving our patriotic estimate of 
native gen tus as the present is offered to th, 
country, it will not be neglected. a 

[We insert this article, which hag been 
sent to us by a correspondent; we had 
however, previously read the work Which jit 
notices, and agree in the reimarks as to the 
encouravement of historical painting, thouy!; 
we may not hold so very bich an piniog 
of the talents of Mr. West: but. his gallery 
is well worthy of purchase for the public, 
and happy shall we be to find Parliantent, 
which is niggardly only on such Points, vote 
a liberal sum for its purchase. ]—Ep. 


LA ATNDNSSSNSOONO 
THE DRAMA. 


Drery-Laxe Turatre.—There has been 
no novelty produce rd at this theatre during the 
week. Shaks; veare’s Wiuter’s Tule has been 
pretty well pe forme d, although we miss Mun- 
den sadly in Autolycus ; but really we must 
not be perpetually c: ling to remembrance 
those * elder worthies,’ as Dr. Sout! 1ey would 
call them, for they suggest cor uparisons nei 
ther Swoers ible nor strictly fair to our preseut 
actors. The inter.ninable Der Frieschut:, 
whic has had so long and so successful a 
run, has received a new impulse, his Majesty 
having fixed apon it, aud witnessed its repre- 
where it is not 
nearly so well dramatized as at this theatre. 
Covent-Ganpven Tueatre.—There could 
be, pe rhaps, no period of our dramatic his- 
tory in which a visit of the sovercign to the 
theatre would fail to fill the house with per 
sons attracted either by motives of curiosity 
or loyalty ; but, pow that the wise measures of 
e and prosperity of 


Y, 


the country, have rendered the King so ‘de: 


, avenue was crowd: 


‘The late king, by commissioning West to 
paint ‘Enslish history in Windsor Castle, 
and the sublime series of compositions trom 
the Reveletions, for the intended Chanet | 
Roval, contributed more to the glory of the 
Rritish name, and tae advancement certhe 
_ arts, than if his maijye by the help of 


\laddin’s genu, had aporte “l the Vatican 
entire, with all its wonders of Italian genius, 


and set it up in Pall Mall, as a national yal- 


lerv. ‘ 

We perfectly agree with the author in this 
public spirited argument, and we are decid- 
edly of opinion, that the purch; ise of the late 
pre sident’s works, to enrich the National 
Gallerv, would do more for the advancement 
of En; glish historical pr uinting than the acqui: 
sition of all the splendid rem 1ins of antiquity 
‘that France and [taly could afford us, Public 


,@d as our pow 





servediy popular, all ranks, with the utinost 
avidity, seize on the opportunity of seeing 
his Majesty. Monday last was announced 
for reg King’s visit to this theatre, ap d th 

box-office was at once assailed with as many 
app! icauts as would have filled the boxes 
twice over. When the eveningarrived, every 
| long r before the Qpecil- 


! 
that much loox- 
] 1) 


ing of the —— ari 1, when 
ed-ftor hour arri , the rash 
Many persons were much inyu 
Cessive pressure. Tae put was liveral’y ch a0 
mied, and th pel le seemed as closely pack- 
countrymen must have beea 
* J of Caicutta, though the ex 
ae on the stage aflorded more 
consequen’e. 
» dragged almost 
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ed by thie 


in the blaekl 
panse above 
air, and prevented = similar 
Many of the women wer 
sense less i into the dress “a the occuj an 
of which were deservedly applauded for 
humanity. His 
box, which was ele rantly fitted uj for the : 
casion, a few minutes before seven oco™ 
and was greeted with the most am ! 
cheers from every part of the house. oe 
hia its We? , 
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direction. dis Majesty bowed repeatedly. 


The curtain then rose, and the entire company 
oame forward and sang ‘ God save the King, 
qhich was No sooner concluded than it was 
opeored, his Majesty and the auditnce join- 
inz in the choruses. His Majesty aguin 
awed, and then took his seat; soon after 
«hich the Duke of York entered the royal 
box, and was much cheered. His Majesty 
was dressed in the uniform of the Royal florse 
Guards (blue), and wore four brilliant stars 
on his left breast; the Royal Duke wore the 
wniform of a British field marshal. The 
opera of Der Freischutz then commenced, 
and his Majesty, who is said to be very par- 
tial to Weber's music, was particularly atten- 
ve to it throughom, and was kind and 
liberal in his praise of the performers. At 
the conclusion of the opera, ‘ Rule Britannia’ 
was called for and sung by the whole com- 
pany. Theair(in which Miss Paton took a dis- 
tinguished part) was encored, but, instead of 
it, the national anthem was repeated. The 
afterpiece was the altered version of Tom 
Dibdin’s burletta, King Charles the Second, 
which, by the bye, is much inferior to the 
original. In this piece there are many pas- 
sages which apply to the early part of the 
king’s Tife, and were applhed im a way 
that showed how ready the public is to 
excuse the errors of youth, when they are 
atoned for by the wisdom of age. The King 
laughed heartily at the allusions to Charles's 
character. Qn the conclusion of the piece, 
‘God save the King’ was executed for the 
fourth time, and then his Majesty, gracefully 
lowing three times to the audience, withdrew. 
On Tuesday, the 22d inst. a new interlude, 
in one act, called Lofty Projects, was pro- 
dneed at this theatre. It contains little plot, 
butan abundance of insipid jokes, and has 
heen got up as a vehicle for the imitations of 
Mr. Yates, which are certainly not the best 
in the world. It is, however, a bustling 
mece, and, being short, is not unbearable, 
which, though a sort of negative compli- 
lent, 1s more than we can say of the leng- 
announced and much-puffed ‘ new romantic 
opera, under the title of Preciosa, or the 
ansh Gipsy, which was produced on Thurs- 
‘av night. The success which has attended 
‘Dee Frieschutz’ appears te have turned 
the brains of the managers of this house, 
“i0, m preducing Preewosa, to 
thoueht that Weber's 
‘s music would make 
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name arn: 


own: the lesson of Thursday night has, | 


NoWever, faught them otherwise. 
‘4s a piece more completely coudemned ; 
and, as an instance of words with a doule 


or never! 
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sense shown in the affair is the condemning 
the piece, in defiance of orders to the con- 
trary, and the ready acquiescence in that 
decision by the managers. 
- —— — 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


Mapvawe Durresnoy, a writer of consider- 
able talent, died on the 7th of March last 
Her elegies, which first appeared in 1807, 
and which have since passed through two 
other editions, are greatly admired, both for 
the elegance of the language and the tone of 
true feeling that pervades them. Besides 
these, Madame. D. was author of a great 
number of other producuons, among which 
were several translations from English novels. 
Her principal original works are, a novel, en- 
titled La Femme Auteur; Les Etrennes a ma 
Fille, two volumes of tales; Les Francaises ; 
La Bwgraphie des Demoiselles ; Ie Tour du 
Monde ; and Les Beautés de la Gréce Moderne ; 
which last appeared ouly a few months before 
her death. 

Antigui‘tes.—The excavations that have 








been going on, for some time past, at Fa- | 


mars, near Valenciennes, have been attend- 
ed with the greatest success. Two rooms 
of a bath have been discovered, both of 
which are paved and vaulted with marble, 
and the walls are coated with stuceo of very 
brilliant colours. But the most important 
part of what has hitherto been brought to 
light is two bronze vases, which were dug 
out, on the 10th of January last, in the pre- 
sence of the sub-prefect and the mayor of 
Valenciennes. The larger of these vases 
contained 4765 medals; the other, 3480; 
making, altogether, 8245. The medals, which 
are of silver, are executed in high relief, and 
belong to the period of the upper empire. 
Those of Constantine the Great, which are 
the latest in point of date, look nearly as new 
and as fresh as if from the mint, which ren- 
ders it probable that these medals were bu- 
ried shortly after the reign of that emperor, at 
the beginning of the fourth century. 

Under the title of The Blue Book, or Cha- 
racters and Opinions, a lady is about to pub- 
lish the contents of aw album, placed for some 
years in her drawing-room, to receive the 
contributions of her literary friends during 
their visits. 

The first part of Dr Alexander Jamieson’s 
New Practical Dictionary of Mechanical Sci- 
ence, embellished with many hundred en- 
yravings on copper and wood, 1s nearly ready 
for publication. 

Painting on Glass.—One of te first artists 


‘in Murope for painting on giass and in en- 
'amel, is M. Gottlob Mohn, who has for the 
| 


‘Weaning, we may say that, ‘en Thursday, | 


Wve 26th of Apri, after the tragedy of Orestes, 
“new drama, entitled * Preciosa,” succeeded, 
and was dwaned.” A more absurd or con- 
‘emptible production was never offered to 
te public; but it had some, though not 
ue, good seenery. Even the masic, with 
Mis — of a solitary air, ill suited to 
Ss Paton, was not remarkable either for its 
“tty Or expression; and the endeavour to 
‘overt tins lady into an unprocvisatrice was 
rg insult to her talents and ood sense, which 
ie oucht to have resisted. The only good 


tn 


' 
' 


last four years been pursuing a series of ex- 
periments, under the patronage of the Em- 
peror of Austria, in these curious and beau- 
tiful arts. Mohn is at present employed to 
paint the windows of the imperial castle of 
Lachsenburg, according to plans given by 
the governor, Count Michael Riedl. 
Miunuscript of Homer.—The celebrated 
manuscript upon papyrus, of a portion of 
Homer's Iliad, which was discovered in the 
island Elephantina, in Upper rks by a 
French gentleman travelling for Mr. Bankes, 
It is writ- 





has Leen brought to this country. 
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Cup. 


ten in what are termed Uneial letters, of the 


most beautiful form, and may probably be 
ascribed to the age of the Ptolemues. 
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OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


The following are the names of the presi- 
dents and vice-presidents ofthe United States, 
since the retirement of General Washington : 
1796 Pr., Adams Vice-Pr. T. Pinckney. 


1500 .. T.Jetferson do. A. Burr. 

1804 .. do. do, G. Clinton. 
1898 .. J.™Madisoa do, do. 
1812... do. do. E. Gerry. 
1816 .. J. Monroe do. Tomkins. 
1820 .. do. do. do. 

1824 .. J.Q.Adams do. J.C.Calhuon. 


Foreigners complain with good reason of 
the uncertainty of the pronunciation of Eng- 
lish. The ditticulty thus raised in a particu- 
lar instance is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing examples :—‘ Ough is pronounced 0, oo, 
ou, off, au, up—‘hough, through, plouga, 
cough, enough, thought, hiccough. A frend 
called upon me when, in consequence of a 
cold I had caught, I was ill in bed, and I told 
him I had acou; upon which he asked me 
for some milk. Thinking I must have pro- 
nounced the word wrong, [ told him I had a 
cuff: he replied, he took it for granted I had 
two, for that coats in this country were not 
made without them. Perceiving still that he 
did not understand me, I told him I had a 
He asked me whether it was of silver 
or only of earthenware’ Being quite angry 


_ with him, I had again to make myself under- 


stood, and told him | had a violent cau, and 


fell a coughing; so that I could speak no 


| longer.’ 
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Tue ‘Tale of Sorrow,’ * Primrose Hill,” and 
| * Petition Extraordinary to Parliament,’ in our 





next. 

The favours of D., Tyro, J.M.R, and *A 
Two Days’ Journey,’ bave been received, and 
are under consideration. 

‘he Play upon Names, by D.L., does not 
strike us as very happy. 

The work alluded to by ‘a constant sub- 
scriber,’ has already been noticed, and that fa- 
vuurably, in The Literary Chronicle ; but, as 
we have not seen any of the late parts, we ad- 
vise Our correspondent to judge for himself, 
after examining the work as far as it has pro- 
ceeded. 








Works published since our last notice —Thoughts 
and Recollections, by One of the last Century, foolscap, 
7s. Gd —Noctes Attice, or Reveries in a Garret, 2 vols. 
10s —Watkius's Biographical Dictionary,New Edition, 
Svo. 255.—Brereton's Inquiry into the Workhouse 
System, 3s.—Retrospective Review, No. XXIL 5s. 
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NCORPORATED LITERARY FUND 
SOCIBTY, aader the insmediate patronage of his 
Majesty President, 
His Geace the Duke of SOMERSET. 

The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this INSTI. 
TUTION will be celebrated at the Freemasou’s Hall, 
vou WEDNESDAY, the Lith of MAY, 

Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. MP. in the Chair. 

The Nobility, and Friends of Literature in general, 
are earnestly invited ty concur in the objects «€ a 
Rociety incorporated for the Relief of Meu of Genius 
in Distress, who have benefited the world by their 
writiugs. Stewards. ’ 

Lord Viscount Strangford | James Duncan, sq 
- 1 eat W. Huskisson, | L C. Humftey, Esq. 


M P. Mr. Sheriff Key 
Sir Stamford Raffles Andrew Mieville, Exq. 
Ww. R. Hamilton, Esq. Ales. Rameay, Esq 
Henry Alexauder, _ Richardson, Esq. M.D. 
Radolph Ackermann, Bsq. | Lancelot Shadwell, Esq. 
Thomas Cadell, Esq. Charles Stutfi-ld, Beq. 
Henry Caslon, Esq. Win. Tooke, Esq. PRLS, 
Herry Cook, Esq Edward Williams, Esq. 
Jobo Collingwood, Esq 

Tickets, 20s. each, te be had of the Stewards; also 
at the Chambers of the Society, 4, Lincula’s lun Fields; 
and at the Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 


OCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST. 

The SECOND ANNUAL ENHIBITION forthe Sate 
of the Works of Living Artists of the United Kingdom, 
IS NOW OPEN from Nine till Dusk. 

Adinittance, One Shilliug—Catalogue, One Shilling. 
W. LINTON, Secretary. 


"RUE EGYPTIAN TOMB, discovered by 

the late Mr. BELZONT.—The Exhibition of the 
Egyptian Tomb, with the adcition of the splendid Hall 
of Six Pillars, and a variety of Movels of Temples and 
Pyramids explored by the late Traveller, is now OPEN, 
at 28, LEICESTER SQUARE. It has been erected 
under the superintendence of Mrs Belzoni, by J Cur- 
tis, who was with the late Traveller at the time of the 
discovery. In consequence of the extrac:dinary ex- 
pense incurred in its erection, the price of Admission 

















Hleven till Six. 
GUIDE TO THE EXHIBITION, 
OYAL ACAQNEMY, SOMERSET 
HOUSER. The Annual Critical aud Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Exhibition will, this Year, containa 
separate Notice of every Work of Art, with a Preface 
and Pindaric Address to the Academicians. Price One 
Shilling C.M WESTMACOTT. 
Published by Sherwood aud Co Paternoster Row; 
Onwbyn, Catherine Street ; and Westley, Strand. 


EMOIRS of PAINTING. By W. 
BUCHANAN, Esq. Containing a Chronological 
History of the Importation of Pictures, by the great 
Masters, ito Great Britain, siuce the period of the 








Frevch Revolution; with Critical Remarks thereon, 
and Sketches of Character of the leading Masters of the 
various Schools of Painting. Two vols, 8vo. 26s. 
Published by R Ackermann, 101, Strand; aud te be | 
had of all Booksellers in town and country. | 


MUSIC IN WEBER'S ABU UASSAN, price 2s. 6c 
On the tst of May wil be published, 
WHE HARMONICON, No. XATX.— 

Contents: —Six Pieces from Abu Hassan: fF. 
Overture ti Chorus. Til. Song, Fatima. TV Song, 
Abu Hassan VY. Coro aila Marcia Vi. Dince of | 
Peace. VIL. Duettino, Romaguesi. VIII. New Rondo, 
Worzischek: Memoir of Di .rne. Rossiu: and the Opera 
Singers versus Weberand German Music Discovery 
of Ancient G:eek Tablets relative to Music. Notation 
of the Horn. Mr. Crosse’s Exsay on the Ougin of 
God save the King. Rossini's *‘ Mosé in Egitto,’ in 
Vienna, Review of Music. Forergun Musical Literature 
Foreigu Musical Report. ‘The Auctent and Phiilar- 
monic Concerts. Theatres, &c. 

London: printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; sold 
by W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; R. Miiliken, Dublin; 
and alj Bouksellers and Musicseliers. 

Of whom miy be had, 

The Harmonicon Edition of Weber's DER FREIS- 
CHUTZ and PRECIOSA, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Orders should particularly specify the Harmonicon 
Editions of Weber's Freischuiz, Preciosa, and Abu 
Hassan, as the price of each is Jess than ene sixth of the 
viher Editions. | 
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Tue SOVEREIGN. — The Subscribers 


to this Newspaper are informed that tie Portrait 
of the King, equal to the Specimens, will be ready for 
delivery on Sunday next (May Ist), to all those who 
have received Cheques, on presenting them at the 
Office, No 7. York Street, Cevent Garden The 
* Sovereign’ of the above date will contain Three of 
the Seven Ages of the Heir presamptive to the Throne, 
‘So help me G—!!! and a Copious Statement of the 
Markets, Share-Lists, &c. A Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday Edition are published (price Sevenpence) — 
Orders are requesied to be given as eurly as possible, to 
prevent disappointment 

Printed aud published by Macdonald and Co. 





Tuis day is published, in 12:no price 7s 6d. boards, the 
Third Volume of 
TPTALES of OLD MR. JEFFERSON, of 
Grav'sTun. Collected by Young Mr. JEFFER- 

SON, of Lyon's Ton 

Containing the Proselyte, or the Brahmin's Son ; 
and the Last Willand Testament. 

Also,a New Edition of the First and Second Volumes 
of the above Tales, price 15s 

Printed for Geo, B. Wiittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 





This day is published, in post Xvo. price 78.6d. in boards 
: __ the Third Edition of 
TR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural 
Character and Scenery. 
By MARY RUSSEL MITFORD, 
Author of ‘ Julian,’ a Tragedy. 
Printed for Geo. B Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


—— 


This day is published, tn one handsome 8vo. vol. price 
I4s. boards, with a Portrait, and other Engravings, 


THE LAST DAYS of LORD BYRON, 


with bis Lordship’s Opinions on various Subjeets, 
particularly on the State and Prospects of Greece. 
By WILLIAM PARRY, 

Major of Lord Byron's Brigade, Commanding Officer 
of Artillery, and Eugimcer in the Service of the 
Greeks, 

Printed for Knight and Lacey, P.te:noster Row. 











In a few days will be published, ina beautiful foolscap 
velume, price 7s. 6d. with oumerous Engravinge, 
desizued by Corbonld and others, 

Te! KE ART of BEAUTY: with the best 

Means of Preserving aud Improving the Shape— 
the Figure —the Comptexion—the Eyes—the Lips—the 

Teeth—and the Hair; with numerous Receipts for 

Cosmetics, Hair Oil, &e, ; and the History and Theory 

of Beauty. 

Printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster Row. 
This day is published, Second Edition, beautifully 
printed, in one vol. 9s boards, 

HE MODERN ATILENS: a Dissection 
aud Demonstration of Men and Things in the 

Scotch Capital. 

By A MODERN GREEK. 


Printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster Row. 
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Tuis day is published, in one handsome volume, with 
plates, price 7> 6d. boards, 
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On the first ef May will be pattie. 
| OXFORD ENGLISi! cLakstes 


| J) B®. JONSON'S WORKS. Vo, yy 
Reaatifully printed on laid paper, pries » us 
| Silweribers a ag a copies are printed nh whe 
aper. price £1. Is. to Subscribers; . 
| Vine * aed Desi. Comtpleted ig 
Oaford: printed for William Pickering 
Lane, London; Talboys and Wheeler, Ox 
Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 
On the 20th of May will be vublished 
DR. ROBERTSON’S WORKS, Vol. L. embciishet 
with a‘fine portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. 


Chance 
ford : Mm 
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MINIATURE LATIN AND ITALIAN CLASSICS 
embellished with Portraits, and dedicated, with 
mission, to Earl SPENCER. pes 
[ ORATIT OPERA, 48mo. 6s. 
VIRGILIT OPERA, 4@mo. 8s. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS, 
45mo 6s 

CICERO de OTFICHIS, Cato Major et Laelive 
4Rinw. 5s. , 

TASSO, La Gerusalemine Liberata, 2 vols 48me 10s 

PETRARCA, Son-tti e Canzoni, 480. 6s. ee 

DANTE, La Divina Commedia, two vols, 10s, 

TERENTIL Comerdiew Sex, 48mo. 4s. 

This collection of favourite Latinaud Italian Classics, 
beautifully printed by CORRALL, with Diamond 
Type, forms the SMALLEST EDITION EVER PUR. 
LISHED. being less than the SEDAN, ELZEVIR, or 
LOUVRE, which it will be tound to excel in purity of 
text, literal accuracy, nud typographical elegance, 
Froin their portability, these Miniature Clasies will 
recominend theuselvea as convenient Manuals for the 
schoiar, the Traveller, and the juvenile Student, Mey 
be had eithercollectively or separately, in every variety 
of Binding, of the Publisher, W. PICKERING, 57, 
Chancery Lane, London; Talboys and Wheeler, 
Oxford; and Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 











This day is published, in three vols. }2mo, price 18s, 

TT HE REFUGEE, a Romance. By 
Captain MURGATROYD. 

New York: printed for Willey aud Campbell, Lon 

dou: reprinted for A. KR. Newman and Co, 
The following will appear this Spring: 

REALITIES, not a Novel, a Tale from Real Life, 
by the Author of Corr ction, Decision, kc three vols, 

A FATHER’S LOVE aud a» WOMAN'S FRIEND. 
SHIP, or the Widow and her Davghters, by H.R Mousse, 
Author of the Bride and no Wife, &c. four vols. 

PARENTS and WIVES, or Inconsistency and 
Mistakes, by Mrs. Green, three vols. 

VALLEY of SIIENANDOAH, or Memoirs of the 


Graysons, three vols. oe 
GEORGE BARNWELL, by T. Surr, fifth edities, 
thice vols, I 





Just published, price 6s. 6d. 
T HE PAMPILLETEER, No. 49 (pub- 


lished Quarterly), containing the best Political, 
Literary, aud Scientific Pamphlets (Lutire) of the day, 


| with Original Pamphlets, on both sides of every Ques 


tion. Contents: 
1. Sir W. Hillary's Sketch of Jreland in 1824. 





PRACT ‘AL CHEMICAL MINERA- 
LOGY ; or, Concise and Easy Metinocts, iliuetrated 
NV Expernmeints, for readily asceitainiue the Nature , 
40d Vaiue of the different Ores, ant} other Mineral 
SUbstances, as comprebevded im their Assay, Analysis 


tT ° . . 
trecuctions, Sc together with a Description of tive 


Apparatus and Tests used by the Scieatific Mineralo- 
vist, and the processes adopted by the Miver; the 
whole intesded as a Companion to the * Portable 
Minueraiogical Cahinet.’ 
By FREDERICK JOYCE, 
Operative Chentisi. 

Printed for Kuegut and Lacey, Paternoster Row 
MASTERS OF ENGLISYU POETRY. 
QSYILTARKSPEARE, Vols. f. U1. LIL. crown 
J B8vu. price 88. each to Subscribers, beautifully | 
pointed on yellow laid paper. This Series will contain 
the following Poets; —CHAUCi R, SPENSER, SHAK- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS and POEMS, MILTON, POPE, 
&c. to be completed in thirty volumes. Each Author , 
may be subscribed for separately, or as a complete 

Series. 

London: published by William Pickering, Chancery | 
Lane, Nattali and Combe, Tavistock Street; Taiboys 
and Wheeler, Oxford; and Deighton and Sons, Cae 
bridge. 





Cambridge ; Macredie and Co. Edin 


If. On the Asiatic Policy of Bugiand and Russa 

IY. Sir Charles Forbes un the Suppressivn of Public 
Divcussion in [nia , 

[Vo Tue Bisuep of Chester in Vindication of English 
Protestants trom C. Butler's Attack on their Since 
rity. &c. 

V. Mr. C. Butho’s Letter to the Rev. Dr. Blomfield, 
in Vindication of a Passage in the Book of the Romas 
C thowe Church 

Vi R tpport sar otat actuel des Prisens, &e. 

Vib. On the Regiam Moajestatem. 

VIIE Sir W Bliilary’s Pian fer the constraction of a 


| Steam L fe-Boat, and for the Extinguishment of Five at 
' Sea, &c. 


IX. Ou some of the Evils of Ireland, and theit 
Removal (Oriziual). 

X. Mr. W. Firth on the Case of Ireland. _ 

XI. Statistical [lustratious of the Territorial Exten 
and Population, Commerce, Taxation, Consump™ 
lusolvency, Pauperisim, aud Crime, of the British 
pire, Xe. 
XI. A Vindication of the Drama, the Stage, ane 
Public Morals, from the Plagiasisins and Compuath 


| of the Rev. J. A. James, 


i ne lurys 
Published by Sherwood and Cov., Black, Kinzs A 

>) ° > ge » , Oxford; Barre . 

aud Co. London; Parker, and Vince oe nail 


Dublin; and ali other Booksellers. ee 
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This paper is published early ov Saturday, price 6d. ; or 10d. if post free; Country aud Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly P ies 











London: Published by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements ave received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) areto be addre Chapple 
kin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court ; Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Geand; Street. 
Pall-Niall; Sutherland, Caltou Street, Edinburgh; Griffin & Co., Glasgow; and by al] Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Serle’s Plice, Carey 
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